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Developing and Printing. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, and 
semi-monthly from December to June inclusive 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post 
office at Ithaca, N. Y., pending. ) 


These puplications include the annual Register, for which a charge of twenty-five 
cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any one of which will be sent 
gratis and postfree upon request : 


General Circular of Information for Prospective Students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Announcement of the Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law. 

Announcement of the College of Architecture, 

Announcement of the Medical Col'ege, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture. 

Announcement of the Winter Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The Annual Reports of the President and the Treasurer, 

Pamphlet on Prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special 
departmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 


ITHACA,N. Y. 














New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


B. T. GALLOWAY, Director 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The regular teachlng 
work of the undergraduate and graduate grade ; the experiment work ; the extension 
work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups : 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in (B.S.). When 
desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining to landscape architec- 
ture and out-door art. or to home economics. In the GraduateSchool of the Univer- 
sity students may secure the Master’s and Doctor's degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.) 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years : (a) Agriculture special ; (b) Nature 
study special or normal course, 

3. Winter-Course of 12 weeks : (a) General Agriculture ; (b) Dairy Industry ; (c) 
Poultry Husbandry ; (d: Horticulture ; (e) Home Economics. 


The instruction is divided among twenty-two departments as follows: 


Farm Practice and Farm Crops Animal Husbandry 
Farm Management Poultry Husbandry 
Agricultural Chemistry Dairy Industry 
Plant Physiology Farm Mechanics 
Plant Pathology Forestry 
Soil Technology Rural Art 
Plant Breeding Drawing 
Entomology, Biology and Home Economics 
Nature-study Meterology 
Horticulture Rural Economy 
Pomology Rural Education 


Extension Teaching 
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“Trees, at ‘Wholesale | 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


SM * 





Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, we = 


nursery stock is the cheapest. 


WELL ROTTED 


“Chr. Hansen’s 
—— Dairy Preparations 


GROUND are known for their 
ODERLESS oo 


To insure increased Garden Crops—larger Strength, Purity and Reliability 
and brighter Flowers and a rich green Lawn, 
give your soil a heavy coating of Dried, B monet saetaet 3 ieee — 
7 s 7 a i utter Color ctic Ferment Culture 
Ground Horse Manure. No w eeds, no re eat aliete wall Chenan Caher Talla 
fuse—it becomes part of the soil. 


Plant food is immediately available HANSEN’S DANISH 
and lasting. Your planting will be 

successful when you use Well Rotted DAIRY PREPARATIONS 
Horse Manure. But up in bags of are the Leaders and endorsed by 
100 lbs. each. makers of Fine Butter 

and Cheese. 


ips 





Write for Circular and prices . 4 
Flansen’s means ‘‘Quality.”’ 





New York Stable Manure Co. | CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
273 Washington Street LITTLE FALLS N. Y: 
Jersey City, N.J. B sales 
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ITHIN certain reasonable limits, the more machines 
there are on a modern farm the greater will be the 
profits on that farm. No farmer who raises grain 
would think of trying to harvest his crops without a 

modern harvesting machine. No dairy farmer who islooking for 
the most profit would dream of running his farm withouta cream 
separator. Nowhere today do you see anything but modern 
machines in the hayfield. Therefore, every man who aspires to 
be a farmer should familiarize himself with the different lines 
of farm machines offered, so that he may be sure of buying the 
most profitable machine when the time comes for him to invest 
his money. 


We offer for purposes of studyand comparison 
the following I. H. C. Lines: 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano Harvesting, 
Haying and Corm Machines, and Binder Twine. 1|.H.C. tillage implements, 
grain drills, manure spreaders, cream separators, feed grinders, motor 
trucks, wagons, oil and gas engines, oil tractors. 


The reputation of these machines ts established and you 
will find them at work in every farming community. 


Local dealers who are your friends and neighbors handle our 
machines. They can give you full information about any machine 
you’re interested in, or, we will send you catalogues on request. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated ) 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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ewey's Ready Ration 


25 per cent Protein 


Guaranteed Analysis: 5: * ¥*.. 
3” " Carbohydrates 
COMPOSITION: 

Eagle Distillers Dried Grains, Choice Cotton Seed Meal, Old Process Linseed 
Oil Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, Pure Hominy Feed, Malt Sprouts, 
¥% per cent Salt. 

Dewey’s Ready Ration, when fed in connection with the home-grown hay, straw, 
fodder, ensilage and roots, forms a perfectly balanced ration. It is a complete 
grain ration for dairy cows. No other feed or grain need be fed with it. 


The Feed Question 


The feed question is not or should not be of price per ton, but of ‘‘ how much 
milk will each dollar’s worth of feed produce.’’ Dewey’s Ready Ration is worth 
all it costs because it is scientifically blended from the highest grade feeds to produce 
for youall the milk possible for each dollar that you pay. ‘‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.’’ Try Dewey’s Ready Ration. Give it a chance to convince you 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


Box 577 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 
Write for prices on 3D ( Dewey’s Distillers Dried) Grains. 





Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. Memphis, Tenn. 








“ SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK R&gG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


DON’T NEGLECT FALL SPRAYING. Get Ready Now! 


Many trees can be saved that would die before Spring if unsprayed, “Scalecide” 
will positively destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, 
Pear Psylla, etc., without injury to the trees. 


Many of the finest orchards in the country have heen sprayed with ‘“‘SCALECIDE”’ for the past 
eight years, producing record cropsand prize winning fruit. It costs less tospray with ‘‘SCALECIDE” 


than Lime Sulphur, and does better work, We stake our reputation on this assertion. 
Write today for our booklet, “‘Scalecide the Tree Saver.’’ Sent free on request. 


Our Service Department furnishes everything for the orchard at mony-saving prices. Tell us your 


needs. B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church St., New York City 
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Is Milking Much 
of a Job on Your Farm? 


If you have twenty cows or more you can make money 
by buying a B.L-K Milking outfit. If you have power 
now—there’s more reason and less expense to machine 


milking. 
B-L-K MILKERS 


Cut cost and time of milking in two 









One man with two machines, like the one shown here, 
can milk from 24 to 30 cows per hour. The milk from 
the two cows can be kept separate. You can pick out the 
“‘loafers’’ in the herd. 













B-L-K Milkers, properly handled, will not affect the flow of milk. They do not influence 
the purity of the milk. They keep the dust and dirt out. The are easily cleaned and 


kept sterile. 
Let us Show You the B-L-K Milker 


and figure with you on what an outfit will cost you and on what it will save you in time, 
labor, cost and discontented help. We shall be happy to answer without putting you 
under any obligation. 











D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of ‘‘Simplex’’ Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 
‘“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 

























Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Chief,of Dairy Husbandry at University of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station says, “A scrub bull is 
the most expensive and extravagant piece of cattle flesh 


on any farm.” At the June sale of purebred registered 
Holstein cattle at Chicago, nineteen bulls were sold at 
an average of $1,750 each. Leaving out the record 
breaking $20,000-calf, the remaining eighteen bulls 
brought an average of $755 each. Pretty good evidence 
for you to consider. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSO., F. L. Houghton Sec’y 
Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 
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The Older Students will 
naturally trade at the Co-op 


Very few students ever stop trading at the 
Co-op. if they remain in college. The Co-op. 
is for students and tries at all times to get for 
them what is needed. The prices are low and 
if there is a difference in goods available we 
always select the best quality. The worth of 
your money at all times. 


You Begin Right and 


Trade at the Co-op 


The freshman should get posted on the 
Co-op. at once The older men will tell you. 
You can well spend some time at the Co-op. 
before registration day to see for yourself. 
We want to be of service to you. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 
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A WORD OF GREETING 


By Dr. Beverly T. Galloway 


S this is written a great army is 
being mobilized in this country. 
It is an army of conquest—an 

army that, when its full term of 

service is reached, will march out to 
scatter the forces of iznorance and to 
bring the blessed light of knowledge 
into all the world. The army this 
year will in all likelihood number a 
hundred thousand strong. It will be 
recruited largely from the homes of 
the open country. Strong, virile, 
young men and women fresh from the 
fields and forests will constitute the 
active force. It will require more 
than seventy-five hundred trained men 
and women to guide and direct the 
destinies of this army during the next 
nine or ten months. It is a grave re- 
sponsiblility. The work will be in 
progress in something over fifty wide- 
ly separated places, but in every place 
the object will be the same, namely, 
the fulfillment of the wish born in the 
hearts of thousands of our people for 
the blessings and graces of an educa- 
tion. The fifty agricultural colleges 
are fulfilling a great mission. Coming 
into being something over fifty years 
ago as a direct demand of the common 
people, their power and influence for 
good has broadened and deepened 
until now they are assuming leader- 
ship in many fields. The State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity has been no laggard in all 
those things that have made for pro- 
gress. It has been close to the people. 
It must remain so. 


Director, New York State College of Agriculture 





We are entering upon a new era. 
There are indications that we are 
reaching the crest of a great surge of 
public sentiment that has cried aloud 
for ten years for more light and more 
action along agricultural lines. Practi- 
cally every agricultural institution in 
the country has been pushed to the 
very limit of its capacity, and in some 
cases beyond that limit, for aid to the 
farmer. Little opportunity or time 
has been given for developing the 
highest efficiency. We must begin to 
think of these things now. We must 
keep in mind that we are a part of a 
great organization that materially 
affects the state, the nation, and even 
the world at large. To all those 
agencies within the state, entrusted 
as we are with responsibilities to the 
people in the matter of agricultural 
advancement, we must render every 
assistance within our power. From 
all such agencies we invite help and 
cooperation. We need to give and 
we need to receive. As our portion 
of the army of enlightenment begins 
to assemble there will be many who 
for the first time find themselves in a 
college atmosphere. The experience 
will be novel ; but bear in mind that 
it is a part of the general scheme of 
education. There will be found every- 
where a spirit of democracy, and a 
feeling of aggressive loyalty tothe in- 
stitution and all that the institution 
stands for. Every effort must be 
made to help maintain all these things. 
It will come to be seen that the solu- 
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tion of many of the problems pressing 
in upon civilization to-day lie in the 
direction of education that trains men 
to be men and to make the world more 
productive. The future of the world 
willdepend in a large part upon its food 
supply, and it is from the soil that the 
food supply must mainly come. 
Loyalty, therefore, to the aims, ob- 
jects, precepts, and principles of the 
institution is a part of its training. 
Loyalty, however, does not mean 
narrowness of vision or a failure to 
appreciate the advantages which con- 
tact with a great university such as 
Cornell will give. As agricultural 
education broadens its scope and ex- 
tends its activities, its liberalizing 





effects will be measured by the manner 
in which it treats the efforts of workers 
in allied fields. 

To most of the student body the 
writer is a stranger. For a quarter 
of a century, in a related field, he has 
watched your institution grow from a 
small and struggling twig into a 
strong and vigorous tree. Verily, it 
has become a tree of knowledge. He 
is proud to be one of those devoted to 
the care and welfare of that tree. He 
will need your help and the help of 
all those who planted the twig, who 
tenderly cared for it in its struggling 
days, and who have seen it well 
started on the road to become a 


monarch of the forest. 






SUMMER SCHOOLS AT THE NEW YORK STATE 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The Facilities of the College are now Utilized Continuously 
Throughout the year. 


By Professor Albert R. Mann 


Y the inauguration of the third, or 
summer, term, the College of 
Agriculture has finally realized 

a long cherished desire to give instruc- 

tion to students in residence through- 

out the twelve months of the year. 

The first full-length summer term in 

the New York State College of Agri- 

culture, and, it is believed, the first 
full-length summer term to be offered 
by any college of Agriculture in this 
country, opened on June 8, 1914, and 
closed on September 23, 1914. Cor- 
respondence received by the College 

during the past summer shows that a 

number of other colleges of agricul- 

ture are contemplating similar action, 
and we may expect that summer terms 
will ultimately be offered by many of 
them. 

The third term was established for 
the primary purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the growing season in 


Secretary, New York State College of Agriculture 








teaching certain subjects to students. 
regularly registered in either graduate 
or undergraduate courses. Under the 
present plan the summer work will 
always be for upperclassmen and post- 
graduates, as persons lacking the 
equivalent of the required work of 
the freshman and sophomore years are 
not eligible for admission. Undoubt- 
edly special stress will always be laid 
on the opportunities for advanced and 
graduate work. 

Necessarily, the beginning this year 
was small both in number of courses 
offered and in enrollment. The in- 
troduction of the new term affects the 
organization of the entire college year 
and some time will be required for the 
complete readjustments. Neverthe- 
less, forty-eight courses of instruction 
were offered and practically all of the 
classes were carried. The smaller 
classes were welcomed by both stu- 
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dents and staff and the summer’s work 
was carried with very general satis- 
faction on the part of both. 

On July 6, 1914, the fourth Summer 
School in Agriculture was opened. 
This six weeks school is intended to 
meet the needs of principals, teachers, 
and supervisors of schools, with op- 
portunities also for college students 
and others. From the beginning, 
about fifty per cent of the registration 
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garded as the most satisfactory and 
successful of the four. 

Throughout the week of July 13 to 
18, the teachers of agriculture in the 
high schools of New York State met 
in conference at the College under the 
direction of Professor L. S. Hawkins, 
of the State Education Department. 
With three or four exceptions, all of 
the teachers of agriculture in the state 
were present. The conference had an 


ONE OF THE EXHIBITS OF THE WORK OF RURAL ORANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS, 
DISPLAYED IN THE FORESTRY BUILDING DURING THE SCHOOL, FOR LEADERSHIP. 


each summer has been made up of 
persons directly engaged in school 


work. During the four years since it 
was established, the summer school 
has had a substantial growth, as in- 
dicated by the following figures: 1911, 
128 students; I912, 223 students; 
1913, 333 students; 1914, 388 stu- 
dents. From every standpoint, the 
school of the past summer may be re- 


enrollment of fifty-one, although agri- 
culture will be taught in only about 
forty-five high schools during the 
coming year. The conference con- 
cerned itself with the latest advance- 
ments in various lines of agriculture, 
together with methods of presenting 
subject matter to classes and to 
farmers’ gatherings. There was con- 
(Continued on page 48.) 
























































































































































































































































A WORD TO FRESHMEN 






By James G. Needham 


Professor of Entomology and Limnology, Cornell University 


(NotE—Every freshmen at Cornell should read this article for it contains excellent 


advice). 


E, who are growing old in the 
College of Agriculture, are 
glad to welcome incoming 

Freshmen to a share in our work. 
We have been looking for you. We 
have been getting ready for you longer 
than you know. Science has been 
making progress, and we have been 
trying to make the best of recent 
knowledge available for your use. 
Agriculture has been developing rapid- 
ly and we have been trying to make 
the best of agricultural experience 
ready for your equipment. The best 
of all that has gone before you will 


find in your textbooks, and our 
laboratories and fields exist mainly 
for the purpose of making this 
knowledge available to you. We 


know you are hereto equip yourselves 
life. Weare here to help, by the 
for best practices we are able to devise. 
We believe that we can put in your 
hands the tools of an agricultural 
education. You must use the tools 
yourself. 

Make no mistake about this. It is 
not what we do, but what you do that 
educates you. A good mind is de- 
veloped by proper exercise, as good 
muscles are. Don’t spend your time 
and your father’s money without 
making a reasonable effort to get 
something good in exchange. Be not 
among the few foolish ones who spend 
most lavishly, and then exert all their 
ingenuity to avoid getting anything 
of permanent value in return. For 
the College can not give you an edu- 
cation, and idleness and heedlessness 
in College will only make the bigger 
fool of you. No, the College has but 
one thing to offer you, and that is an 
opportunity to equip yourself for your 
life’s work. 

These things you should note about 
the plan of the course upon which you 





are entering. The first part of it will 
keep you occupied with a great variety 
of rather general subjects, affording 
you a chance for a broad outlook upon 
the great fields of human interest. 
The latter part of it will give you an 
opportunity to study the subjects that 
are of most interest to you, giving 
you a chance to acquire more practi- 
cal knowledge in the field you wish 
to make your own, and thus prepare 
you more directly for the work of life. 
During all of your course you should 
be thinking of what share you want 
to take in the world’s work. You 
should be tasting all these subjects, 
and finding out what you like most. 
You should be trying all the work set 
before you, carefully finding out what 
you can do best. Probably what you 
like most you can do best. Certainly 
no one can do his best at something 
he does not like. There is a place 
for you in the line of work you can 
do best, and you can find it; so get 
ready for it, and doubt not. Inevery 
line of effort there is an unsatisfied 
demand for more well equipped men 
and women. 

In College you will have greater 
freedom than you had in High School. 
You will not be called so often by 
your first name. Home influences 
will seem more remote. No one will 
seem to be watching you. Yet there 
will be men watching the records of 
your work, and taking notes of how 
you improve your time and opportuni- 
ties; and these are they who later 
will have much to say about putting 
good men forward for important 
places. So, as you value your chances 
in life, take heed to how you spend 
your time. Learn how to look out 
for yourself now, if you have not 
learned it earlier, and organize your 
activities on some rational basis. 
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Study, betimes, the routine of your 
own mental workshop. Try to get it 
organized on a basis of efficiency. 
Specialists in teaching will tell you 
how to study the subjects of the 
curriculum, but there are some things 
about the working efficiency of your 
own mind that you will have to study 
for yourself. Observe what methods 
yield you the best results, give you 
the best mastery of your work, and ex- 
tend those methods. If you have 
been in any degree slipshod and in- 
effective in your methods, now is your 
last chance to correct them—your 
last leisure for continuous study. 
The four years have a way of slipping 
by with a suddenness that is startling 
when viewed from the end of the 
course, and then comes work, that 
usually is so insistent one can but 


follow the methods of action he has 
already acquired. 


There is one sure and safe rule for 
getting through College. It isto do 
each day’s work as you come to it, 
do it as well as you can, and clean it 
up as you go. Daily tasks left un- 
done soon prove a great handicap, for 
they impede progress and accumulate 
trouble. 

Lastly, be cheerful, and help when 
you can in such of the common tasks 
of students in the College as appeal 
to you as being most worth while. 
While learning to work alone, you 
should be learning also to work with 
others. No finer opportunity for 
this will ever come your way than is 
offered by a reasonable share in the 
College activities. 


AN AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


ARTICLE No. | 


Geologic Origin and History of the New York State Soils 
By O. D. von Engeln 


Assistant Professor of Physical Geography, Cornell University 


(Epiror’s NoTE—This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the Agriculture of 
New York State. For full details of the series see the Editorial Column. ) 


EGLECTING consideration of 
the vegetative mantle and its 
residual products, the surface 

material of the whole area of New 
York State is made up either of con- 
solidated or unconsolidated rock sub- 
stances. ‘To theconsolidated material 
the geologist applies the term bed- 
rock, to the unconsolidated, loose 
particles, the term mantle-rock. The 
farmer knows the mantle-rock as 
gravel, sand, loam, clay, according to 
the size of particles composing it; 
and, where cultivated, calls it, in 
general, soil, and further divides it 
into top-soil and subsoil. In limited 
areas, chiefly on high elevations and 
along the sides and bottoms of stream 
valleys the bed-rock is exposed at the 


surface ; but the soil cover is so com- 
plete that it is often not realized that 
soil particles are all derived from bed- 
rock substances and that everywhere 
a boring through the mantle-rock 
would eventually strike bed-rock, the 
depth at which this would occur vary- 
ing from a fraction of an inch to hun- 
dreds of feet according to the locality. 
In other words, solid rock materials 
and soil materials are essentially iden- 
tical except for organic inclusions in 
the latter and the modifications 
brought about by the contact of the 
mineral soil-stuff with air and water 
under varying temperature conditions. 
It follows, therefore, that the nature 
of the soil of a given region is inti- 
mately related to the kind of bed- 
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made up of quartz particles, the glacial 
grinding of such rock might naturally 
be expected to produce a quite sandy 
soil, especially as the other minerals 
of granitic rock are less resistant to 
glacial grinding and could more 
readily be reduced by it to a fine 
powder and floated southward and 
perhaps out to sea by the water of ice 
melting. 

The relatively infertile sand areas 
of the Adirondack region may, there- 
fore, be directly attributed to the local 
bed rock origin of the material. Be- 
cause the Adirondacks are high and 
projected far up into the ice they fur- 
nished a heavy load for ice-borne 
transportation, and, as granitic rock 
is furthermore one of the most resis- 
tant kinds, much Adirondack material 
appears in deposits quite remote from 
the mountains. Such material is 
especially conspicuous in the shape of 
the large ‘‘ hard heads’’ so often en- 
countered in the soil, as these are 
largely of Adirondack or Labradorean 
origin. 

Another igneous, largely granitic 


area appears in the southeastern part 
of the state, but what may be termed 
the central basin of New York, has 


underlying it, alternating belts of 
limestone, shales and sandstones. It 
would require considerable space to 
consider in detail the influence of each 
of these rock types on the character of 
the soils of even typical areas. There- 
fore it must suffice to generalize to the 
effect that the limestones and more 
basic igneous rocks, particularly 
‘‘trap’’ rock furnish better soil 
material by far than the sandstones 
and the shales. For the rest the 
reader may consider for himself, by 
inspection of Figs. 1 and 2, the prob- 
able admixture of soil material to be 
found at a particular locality and 
its expectable availability for agri- 
cultural purposes as determined by the 
nature of the bed rock from which it 
was derived. In this connection it 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
shales, especially, vary as to their 
lime and iron content and that these 
ingredients tend to increase the value 


of the soil, having in general a favor- 
able effect on its physical properties. 
and possibly also on its chemical 
adaptation to plant growth. Also 
that the shales tend to become more 
calcareous toward the west and sandy 
toward the east. 

Another chief topic in the discussion 
of the origin and history of the New 
York State’ soils needs to be con- 
sidered in even so brief an outline as 
this, and that is the varied nature of 
the deposits resulting from the ice in- 
vasion and the manner of their laying. 
down. Probably the sheet of ‘* till’”’ 
deposited under the base of the ice and 
let down from the section above as the 
ice melted back continually is the most 
widespread of the glacial deposits. 
That part of it which was plastered on 
by the base of the ice is often notably 
compact due to the pressure of the ice 
above. It often frequently forms the 
‘‘ hard pan’’ layer commonly encoun- 
tered below the top-soil. As the ice 
was thinner and moved less actively 
over the hill tops than in the valley 
bottoms the till sheet is also generally 
thinner on the higher lands, conse- 
quently upland soils are frequently 
shallow while those on slopes and low- 
lands commonly exhibit notable con- 
centrations of glacial material. Post- 
glacial wash has also been a factor in 
removing the soil from the higher 
lands to the lower areas. 

Where the ice retreat was stayed 
for a time along one line, because of 
equilibrium conditions between melt- 
ing and advance, quite marked ridge- 
like accumulations developed ; these 
are termed ‘‘ moraines’’ and are typi- 
cally stony in composition especially 
where relatively resistant rocks, 
granitic types or sandstones, underly 
the country immediately northward. 
Because made up of such stuff and 
because their topography is usually 
very rough and irregular moraines are 
commonly given over to pasture and 
wood lots. Again, in the north cen- 
tral part of the state the ice molded 
its deposits into a striking area of 
rounded hills ranging from a few feet 
to several hundred feet in height. 
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These hills have typically the shape 
of half submerged eggs floating on 
their sides with the blunt end facing 
the north and are termed ‘‘ drumlins.’’ 
Drumlin masses are usually formed of 
comparatively fine material and as 
their slopes are well drained the drum- 
lins often make good farm lands when 
not too steep or high. 

In addition to deposits made directly 
by the ice a vast amount of the 
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from ice melting, have also a notable 
development in all those parts of New 
York state where the water shed 
slopes to the southward or away from 
one time positions of the ice front. 
Practically all the valleys of these 
areas are deeply filled with assorted 
layers of gravel, sand and clay of such 
origin and similar formations also 
cover wide expanses where the land is 
comparatively level. In general such 
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material transported by the glacier 
was assorted and in many cases carried 
onward by waters, due to melting, 
flowing from the ice front. Probably 
nearly all the pre-glacial soil of the 
state was in this manner carried be- 
yond its boundaries and much of it 
now rests in the ocean bottom or in 
stream valleys far to the southward. 
Deposits of glacially supplied mate- 
rials, water transported by the floods 


accumulations are termed ‘‘ outwash 
deposits’’ ; where confined by valley 
walls they are specifically called ‘‘ val- 
ley trains,’’ where spread out widely, 
‘* outwash gravel aprons”’ or “‘ glacial 
sand plains.’’ From a soils’ view- 
point the gradation in the coarseness 
of the material composing them, the 
finer the further removed from the 
point of outflow from the ice, is the 
most interesting feature of these 
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water-laid accumulations. Asthe ice 
front retreated progressively north- 
ward the coarse deposits marking the 
head of one halt were often buried 
under finer stuff brought from the 
distant source of a later stand of the 
ice front. 

When the ice had retreated so far 
that its front rested on north facing 
slopes a distinctly different set of con- 
ditions, affecting particularly the 
water-laid deposits, were initiated. 
From then on, for a long period, the 
water from ice melting and atmos- 
pheric precipitation was ponded be- 
tween the ice barrier and the east- 
west-extending land divide that 
separates the north and south drainage 
slopes of the state. Consequently a 
number of temporary lakes began to 
form in each of the north sloping val- 
leys whose individual levels rose until 
they overtopped the lowest point of 
the divide ridge for that particular 
region. These levels were at altitudes 
ranging between 1050 and goo feet. 
Later, as the ice front continued to 
retreat the various lakes coalesced and 
expanded in area so that eventually 
nearly all the northern half of the 
state below such altitudes was for a 
greater or less time under lake waters. 
Since much sediment must have con- 
stantly been poured into them by the 
glacial streams it may be conceived 
that the lakes were quite turbid. The 
fine material in suspension must have 
been continually, if slowly, settling 
on the bottom. Consequently it is 
found that the bottom areas of the 
former lake expanses are veneered 
over (thickly or thinly according to 
the abundance of the supply) with 
deposits of fine grained ‘‘ lake-clays,”’ 
and the near-shore stretches are mar- 
gined by sand and gravel deposits, 
marking the positions of the old 
beaches, sand bars and deltas on 
which the coarser materials brought 
by stream flow were deposited along 
the edges of the lakes. As the ice 
barrier retreated, lower outlets were 
uncovered both to the west and east. 
Then as the lake levels fell much of 
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the material deposited on the portions 
of the bottoms covered by the higher 
levels was reworked by waves and 
currents. Consequently a consider- 
able physical diversity exists in the 
soils having lake bottom origin. A 
further complexity in the soils of these 
areas is owing to the fact that moraines 
and till may be and were deposited 
under water directly from the ice as 
well as on land; and that the lake 
deposits probably represent a com- 
mingling of material from an even 
greater variety of bed-rock than the 
glacial accumulations on land, because 
of the various directions from which 
streams entered the lakes, and it be- 
comes apparent that the resulting soils 
may vary greatly from point to point. 
Because water assorted, they do not, 
however, exhibit the great hetero- 
geneity characteristic of land-accumu- 
lated glacial deposits. 

Since the close of the glacial times, 
possibly 10,000 to 50,000 years ago, 
all these materials have been exposed 
to atmospheric action. While this is 
but a short time, geologically speak- 
ing, it has sufficed to bring about dis- 
tinct changes. By frost action many 
of the larger rock masses brought by 
the ice have been split into finer frag- 
ments. The iron minerals in the 
fresh bed-rock material has in the top- 
soils been oxidized to yellow and red- 
brown substance. Other rock material 
has been made rotten and crumbly by 
the addition of water and due to losses 
from solution. Such changes are 
especially marked in the top-soil ; the 
subsoil has often remained practically 
unaltered since the time when first de- 
posited by glacial processes. The 
irregular dumping of materials by the 
ice very markedly interrupted the 
former drainage courses of the state 
so that numerous swampy tracts and 
shallow lake basins resulted. In many 
cases the growth and accumulation of 
organic material has filled or partially 
filled such depressions and this has 


Continued on page 58. 
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EFORE the period which marked 
the great ice invasion of the 
northern United States a large 

part of the area so affected was covered 
with a deep mantle of residual soil. 
This soil had been formed in situ by 
the same forces which are so largely 
active at the present time such as 
water, wind, heat and cold, plauts, 
animals, oxidation, hydration and 
solution. These during the vast 
geologic ages previous had gradually 
decayed the rocks, washed away their 
most soluble constituents and at the 
same time intermixed varying amounts 
of organic matter. Hencea soil was 
slowly evolved, varying in fertility 
according to climatic conditions and 
rock composition. 

Moreover along our great Atlantic 
coast the ocean was not inactive and 
as it then occupied areas now raised 
above its surface thru the oscillations 
of our earth’s crust, opportunity was 
offered for the deposition of materials. 
The streams were engaged as at the 
present in erosion and transportation 
and vast quantities of debris wus 
spread out upon this shallow ocean 
bed, the coarser near the shore, the 
finer farther out and graded according 
to the distances carried. This marine 
soil is now of wide extent along our 
Eastern Coast and the area is de- 
signated as the Coastal Plain region. 
It occupies a small portion of New 
York State on Long Island. Because 
of the great washing that it has re- 
ceived not only by streams but by the 
ocean, it is greatly leached, is poor in 
humus and is largely represented by 
sands and sandy loams. ‘There were 
also probably well developed in the 
State before the glaciation certain 
materials deposited by streams, de- 
signated as alluvial soils. These soils 
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(EpriToR’s NoTE—This isthe second of the series of New York State articles. The 
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occupied narrow bands along the 
rivers and creeks and were probably 
deep and dark and of high fertility. 
Thus the original mantle covering our 
state could be divided under the three 
heads already designed, Residual, 
Marine, and Alluvial. Of the three 
the residual was the widest in extent 
and the most important. 

With the gradual change in climate 
and the many advances and retreats 
of the ice, the topographical features 
of the state were altered, together 
with its soil. The old residual mantle 
with its well developed alluvial soils 
was either swept away and replaced 
with products derived directly from 
the iceand from the washing of the 
great torrents of water constantly 
gushing from its fronts, or mixed 
with the glacial products. A new 
soil was then born, not by slow stages 
as the residual or marine had been, 
but in almost a twinkling of an eye as 
computed in geologic time. This soil 
is not a homogeneous soil but quite 
variable as to texture and fertility. 
Part is of glacial till, part of glacial 
lake origin and part of heterogeneous 
birth. Moreover the character of the 
rock has had a large share in de- 
termining not only the type but the 
fertility thereof. For instance hard 
rocks have given rise to gravelly and 
sandy soils while limestone and shales 
upon glaciation have yielded clays, 
and silts. The composition of the 
rock has also been a factor. Rocks 
poor in lime have given soil poor in 
that constituent and vice-versa. In 
fact the normal fertility of New York 
soils is largely determined by the out- 
crops of limestone and the consequent 
presence of active calcium in the soils. 

The ice in its greatest advance left 
a well marked terminal morain in 
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New York State as is seen by the the marine, the glacial till, the glacial 
glacial map. Below this morain is a_ lake and the alluvial. The residual 
V shaped area in the state where the soil has sunk into insignificance as to 
original residual mantle still exists area and the state is largely occupied 
altho much altered by glacial wash. by the last three groups all products 
Also the marine soils still persist on of the iceinvasion. It is very evident 
Long Island, having been formed at then that to clearly understand our 
least partially sincethe Glacial Epoch. soils a general insight into geologic 
The rest of the state is occupied by changes particularly glacial geology 
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glacial mantle may be divided into is necessary. Such a presentation 
the products of glaciation. This has been made in the previous paper 
two parts, that laid down as a glacial and briefly touched upon herein. 

till and that originating in glacial These divisions presented above 
lakes. Moreover since the retreat of have been determined entirely by 
the ice considerable stream work has_ geologic research, buta careful study 
occurred and very young riveror along lines more closely related to 
alluvial soils have come into being. agriculture must be made that the “4 
The soils of the state instead of pre- general adaptibility of the various i 
senting three groups as before the Ice_ soils to crop growth can be de- 

Age now present five, the residual, termined. Such a study has been 
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inaugurated and is being prosecuted in 
this State. This study is designated 
as soil survey. It aims not only to 
bring about a subdivision of the 
groups above described, as is clearly 
necessary, but to map and describe 
the soilsin addition. Forconvenience 
in naming and describing, soils are 
divided into what are called Series. 
All soils which have the same mode 
of origin, which come from the same 
kind of rock and which exhibit the 
same general color, drainage and lime 
characteristics are grouped together 
as aseries. For instance all soils in 
the state arising from the till derived 


as Dunkirk Gravelly Loam or Volusia 
Silt Loam. To any person familiar 
with the geology of the State as re- 
lated to the soils, these names throw 
a flood of light on the probable 
characteristic of the soil. A_ soil 
survey consists in the establishment, 
the mapping and the description of 
the series and types in any particular 
region. 

From this brief introduction to the 
soils of New York State together with 
the data presented by the preceding 
paper regarding the general under- 
lying geology, two points must be 
emphasized as of particular importance 


JOHN JOHNSON’S FARM NEAR GENEVA, N. Y. A TYPICAL VIEW OF THE LEVEL AND 
FERTILE SOILS OF THE CENTRAL-WESTERN PART OF THE STATE 


from a definite limestone formation, 
and having in common certain color 
and drainage characteristics would 
comprise a series. The series are 
given names in order to make dis- 
tinctions easy. These names are 
usually local as for instance Dunkirk, 
Volusia, Hudson etc., and to the soil- 
man indicate certain modes of origin, 
certain chemical and physical pro- 
perties and certain crop relations. 

It is quite evident that each series 
might present a number of different 
types such as clays, sands, silts, etc., 
similar except for texture. A series 
then is further divided into types. 
The name then of any particular soil 
is made up of its series and type name 


since they are to a great extent the 
determining factors in the fertility of 
our soils. In the first place the 
character of our soil is largely de- 
termined by the composition of the 
underlying rock, and secondly the 
general fertility of the soil is directly 
traceable to their lime content. -As 
noted from the geologic map a great 
band of limestone outcrops across 
central New York State. It is here 
we find our richest soil together with 
certain isolated areas in other regions 
where the limestone is near the 
surface. The remaining soils then 
need lime. Of the two greatest needs 
of the soils of the State, drainage is 
first, while lime is second. 
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It is of course impossible in this 
brief sketch of New York conditions 
to discuss the soils in detail. There- 
fore a general soil map is given and a 
short description of the Series pre- 
sented. A general idea of the soils is 
necessary before a detailed description 
of various types or areas such as will 
follow in later issues may be appreci- 
ated. It will be of value to compare 
during the following discussion the 
soils and geologic map and also to 
keep in mind the close relationship of 


below 1000 feet, and their topography 
is rolling and hilly. The two principal 
types are the silt loam and loam. 
The former occupying the higher 
elevations, is very poor, thin and like- 
ly to be underlaid by hardpan. The 
loam occurs lower down on the hills, 
is a deeper, richer soil with often 
gravelly deposits and sandy subsoils. 
Its drainage and humus content is 
better than the silt loam. The 
Volusia series improves from south, 
northward. 


A TYPICAL VIEW OF THE VALLEY AND HILL SOILS OF NEW YORK STATE 
TAKEN IN WASHINGTON COUNTY NEAR MT. HEBREN. 


soil fertility to the underlying rocks, 
especially limestone. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SOIL SERIES 
OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Volusia. ‘This soil is from a glacial 
till formed by the grinding up of 
Catskill, Chemung and Portage shales. 
These soils are light brown to yellow 
or gray in color, low in lime and 
usually acid. The humus content is 
low, and drainage isdefective. They 
occupy high elevations, not usually 


Lackawanna. ‘This series is exact- 
ly like the Volusia except that it is 
largely derived from Oneonto shale 
giving it a red to brown color. It is 
in general but little better than the 
corresponding Volusia types. 

Dutchess. These soils are of glacial 
till from the foliated and metamorpho- 
sed rocks of the Hudson Valley. The 
color ranges from brown to yellow and 
gray. Humus is low and the soil needs 
lime. The drainage is poor. The 
till sheet is uneven in thickness and 
there is a tendency toward protrusion 








of strata due to folding. The thicker 
till gives rise to silt loam while the 
stony loam is mostly forest land and 
not fit for tillage. The topography is 
rolling and the elevation below 1000 
feet. 

Gloucester. These soils are of 
glacial till from the gneiss and schists 
of the Hudson Highlands. The color 
is grayish to blackish with a yellow 
subsoil, usually containing many 
stones and boulders. Some types 
contain large amounts of mica. The 
humus content is low and the soils 
need lime. Drainageisuneven. The 
topography is rough and hilly and the 
elevation from 800 to 2000 feet. The 
principal types are loam and sandy 
loam. The latter is light and leachy. 
The former is the better soil, but 
often needs drainage. 

Ontario. This series is a glacial 
till and drumlin soil derived from the 
Medina, Clinton and Salina sandstone, 
limestone and shales of central New 
York. The color is a medium brown 
or blackish, and the humus content 
is above the average for this State. 
Lime is usually well supplied. 
Drainage is uneven while the elevation 
ranges from 500 to 1200 feet. The 
topography is hilly (drumlins) in the 
West but in the East the hills are 
gently rolling and the till sheet even. 
The principal types are loam and fine 
sandy loam. This series contdins in 
general the best soils of the state. 

Mohawk. This area contains a 
number of series due to the compli- 
cated geological history. The soils 
may be either a till, a glacial lake de- 
posit or a reworked material of mixed 
origin. The soils vary in humus and 
lime content from good to poor. 
Drainage is uneven. The elevation 
ranges from 300 to 1000 feet. Topo- 
graphy is rolling near the river, but 
may become very rough in the up- 
lands. Marginal glacial streams have 
had much to do with complication of 
the soils. The area is good agricul- 
turally. 

Dunkirk. This is a glacial lake 
soil, resulting from the wash from the 
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Volusia to the south and the Ontario 
onthe north. The better and more 
representative types lie to the north- 
ward. The color ranges from light 
brown to brown. ‘The lime content is 
low aud addition of lime usually aids 
crops. Drainage is only fair and 
humus content medium. The eleva- 
tion ranges from 300 to goo feet. 
The topography is undulating to flat, 
with a tendency to steepness to the 
southward of thearea. The principal 
types are clay loam and sandy or 
gravelly loams. This isa good agri- 
cultural soil. The Dunkirk clay loam 
makes up a large part of the Uni- 
versity Farm. 

Vergennes. This soil is very similar 
to the Dunkirk in most respects. It 
is usually a darker soil and is not af- 
fected by the lime-bearing outcrops to 
such an extent as is central New 
York. Consequently it responds to 
lime altho certain areas within the 
series are plentifully supplied there- 
with. It circles the Adirondacks 
and grades into the Mohawk. In the 
regions of the Vergennes and Dunkirk 
occurs the Clyde, a dark colored, rich 
soil occupying the low and swampy 
areas of these series. When drained 
it is one of the best soils of the state. 

Chenango. These soils are made 
up of gravelly and sand outwash 
occurring south of the water shedsof : 
central New York, and are seen 
largely as river and valley terraces. 
They are low in lime, light in color, 
well drained but usually poor in 
organic matter. 

Hudson. 'These soils are similar to 
Chenango, but occur along the 
Hudson River. They are glacial lake 
and stream terraces. 

Genesee. The materials occurring 
in this series are the recent alluvial 
soils of the north inclined river valleys. 
They are rich, black soils and are 
very productive when well drained. 
They are best developed in the Genesee 
Valley and are our youngest soils. 
They are even now in process of 
formation. 

Continued on page 60. 


















































































































































































































































































































KING CORN 
William P. Alexander, 

Gloversville, N. Y. 
OW glorious it stands, the golden corn, 
In spreading ranks and splendidly arrayed; 
Great legions laughing wind and rain to scorn, 
A mighty phalanx, stanch and unafraid. 
A crown of beauty to its native land, 
Big with the bounty of a monarch strong, 
Whose treasure house will be unbarred erelong, 
And who will squander with a lavish hand 
More wealth than sea-borne argosies unlade, 
Let tribute then to him, King Corn, be paid. 
Bring home the king, with joy and loud acclaim 
With all his legions of the bearded ear, 
Sound trumpet, shout, with bosom all aflame, 
And welcome him the monarch of the year! 





EXPERIENCES OF CORNELL PROFESSORS 
IN THE WAR ZONE 
Notes on a Summer in Germany, 


By H. H. Love 


Professor of Plant Breeding, Cornell University 


T was my privilege to be in 
| Germany this past summer both 
before and after the declaration of 
war. I left Ithacain Apriland went 
directly to Betlin where I remained 
most of the summer. 

Berlin is a most delightful city. 
Its museums, art galleries and public 
parks all serve to make it a most 
pleasant place to spend the summer. 

It was my plan to spend most of 
the time in Berlin so as to come into 
close touch with the splendid genetic 


"re 
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The members of the Reichstag de- 
clared to each other that in one more 
week their vacation would begin. 

‘The latter part of July a trip was 
made to Groningen, Holland. While 
there war was declared between 
Austria and Servia. 

From Groningen I went to Bremen 
where I met Mrs. Love who sailed from 
New York July 18. We went im- 
mediately to Berlin to begin our sight- 
seeing trip. It was planned to in- 
clude southern Germany, Switzerland, 


A GERMAN ZEPPELIN 


work of Dr. Baur and his associates. 
Fortunately the work planned was 
finished about a week before war was 
declared. From early summer until 
August we heard rumors of war. It 
seemed that war between the several 
powers would break before many 
years. This was not the feeling in 
Germany alone, but one heard it dis- 
cussed in Denmark, Sweden, France 
and other countries. Altho these dis- 
cussions were heard in various places 
it did not seem that the war would 
come so soon. Even a week before 
Germany and Russia were at war with 
each other it did not seem a reality. 


France, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land in our itinerary. After two or 
three days in Berlin it began to look 
as tho Russia and Germany would 
soon be at war. Ina few more days 
this was actually the case. Immedi- 
ately traffic was stopped and the trains 
were used for the transportation of 
soldiers and supplies to the various 
posts. Many automobiles, trucks, 
and the like, were also used for this 
purpose. 

The mobilization of the German 
army was a wonderful sight. Every- 
thing moved without confusion and 
with comparatively little excitement. 
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The marching of the regiments to the 
railroads was an inspiring sight. 
Each soldier was clad in a new field 
uniform. The German people are 
great lovers of flowers and the soldiers 
were much decorated with flowers and 
with wreaths on their bayonets. As 
they marched out the spirit displayed 
was wonderful, since they were sing- 
ing patriotic songs. 

Altho the spirit displayed by the 
soldiers was wonderful, that shown 
by their wives, mothers and sweet- 
hearts seemed superhuman. One 


was struck by the horror of war. To 
think that out of the thousands who 
were marching away few were to re- 
turn and that their stock is lost for- 
ever to the nation, is appalling. The 
lost list is so great in this war that 
Europe will never recoverfromit. It 
is possible to rebuild the beautiful 
buildings, replant the parks and 
beautify the streets, but it is im- 
possible to restore the loss of the 
flower of the nation. 

The call to arms was so_ well 
answered that men from every walk 


ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL PARKS IN BERLIN. 


would often see a wife or sweetheart 
marching by the side of her soldier, 
many timescarrying his gun to rest 
him for the harder daystocome. All 
the time she would be uttering words 
of cheer to one perhaps she would 
never see again. At the station it 
was goodbye with a smile. In the 
future no matter how the victory 
terminates, we must not forget those 
brave hearts who suffer most by re- 
maining at home with no news from 
the front. 

While these splendid regiments were 
marching by, singing their songs, one 


of life are now to the front fighting 


for their country. I noticed this fact 
especially because Dr. Baur, with 
whom I worked this summer, is 
among those now fighting. Dr. Baur 
had left Europe to sail for Java and 
later to the United States, where he 
was to deliver a course of lectures at 
the University of Wisconsin and later 
at Cornell. When he was about three 
days out he received a telegram call- 
ing him to service. He had not been 
heard from for three weeks at the 


timeI left Germany and it is doubtful 
Continued on page 50. 





LAST SUMMER’S EXPERIENCES IN GERMANY 


By E. G. Montgomery 


Professor of Farm Crops, Cornell University 


Y principle purpose in going to 
Germany the past summer, was 
to study their agricultural 

methods as practiced on the farms 
and also to get in touch with what is 
being done at theagricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. 

Most of my time, for the six weeks 
previous to the opening of the war, 
was spent at Halle and for three weeks 
after the war at Halle and Hanover. 


cated by the high price of rent. 
Ordinary farm land suited to growing 
rye or sugar beets rents for about $20 
an acre. It was estimated that the 
farmer spends an average of $10 to 
$12 an acre more for mineral fer- 
tilizers. Also all the straw is care- 
fully saved and converted into manure 
to be returned to the land. The 
farmer, therefore, actually pays out 
some $30 an acre cash for his crop, in 


BROWN SWISS OXEN ARE USED VERY EXTENSIVELY FOR FARM WORK 


IN CENTRAL GERMANY. 


Halle is the center of the great grain 
growing district of Germany, the land 
being quite level and almost entirely 
devoted to the growing of rye, wheat, 


barley and sugar beets. Very little 
land is in meadows or pasture. They 
farms of this region are generall- 
large, ranging in size from one thou 
sand to five thousand acres. There 
are also many small holdings. The 
land is naturally fertile but is culti- 
vated very intensively. This is indi- 


NOTE METHOD OF PULLING FROM HEAD. 


rent and fertilizer without considering 
the other expenses. However, the 
gross income per acre from rye or 
wheat is expected to be from $60 to 
$100 an acre, and somewhat more 
from sugar beets and potatoes. 

The crops were very large this year 
and it was estimated that wheat and 
rye would make between fifty and 
sixty bushels to the acre, and barley 
about eighty. 

In the details of farming, these 
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German farmers are far ahead of the 
grain farmers in the United States. 
Ordinarily the large farms are run by 
a well trained manager, who in many 
cases is a graduate of one of the agri- 
cultural institutions in Germany. 
On one farm of five thousand acres 
that we visited, there were three or 
four of these managers, each having a 
different department. This farm also 
had its own sugar factory and con- 
ducted a large dairy. While the 
farmers are very skillful in producing 
large crops, they appear to be very 
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wards gathered up and bound, or else 
a self rake reaper, such as we still see 
on small farms in the eastern United 
States but practically never seen in 
the grain growing sections. Occa- 
sionally a self binder is observed and 
these machines now seem to be coming 
in on the larger farms. Most of the 


farm machinery of German make is 
very heavy and looks to us quite 
clumsy. The universal farm wagon 
will weigh more than a ton, with 
permanent side boards at least two 
feet above a man’s head. One never 
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much behind the rest of the world in 
the use of agricultural machinery. 
This seems to be due to the very large 
supply of very cheap labor. Men on 
the farm are paid 75c a day and board 
themselves, while the women are paid 
50c to 6o0c a day. Probably more 
women are employed on the farm than 
men. 

In the vicinity of Halle, at least 
three-fourths of the grain is still cut 
by hand, either with a scythe or 
cradle. The remaining portion is cut 
by machinery, sometimes a mowing 
machine being used, the grain after- 


THE CRADLER. 


sees a modern hay rack, such as we 
have in America, but all the grain and 
hay is piled on these wagons. The 
load put on is small and all must be 
pitched far above a man’s head. One 
very seldom sees a ridingtool. If a 
hay rake, a plow or drill is used, the 
driver always walks. 

Generally the people work in large 
groups and at harvest time you can 
see everywhere in the fields groups of 
from six to twenty. Each man mow- 
ing with acradle is followed up by 
two women to bind the grain. 
Generally there would be three or four 
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cradlers and six to eight women in a 
group. Very seldom are laborers seen 
working alone. Even when a tool is 
used, such as a self binder, they 
usually arrange to have at least one 
or two extra men following along to 
assist. A grain drill takes about four 
people, one to drive, one to guide the 
drill with a lever, and two others to 
see that it is working all right. 

One cannot understand why the 
German people, who are so progressive 
in many ways, have not been able to 
adopt modern farm machinery. I un- 
derstand, however, that inthe eastern 
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in from everywhere and assembling at 
various centers. I went to the horse 
market at Halle about 10 o’clock Mon- 
day morning and saw hundreds of 
farm horses being examined by mili- 
tary officers. Practically all sound 
horses were taken. On Tuesday a 
trip to Leipsic and back was taken, 
and practically no horses were seen in 
the fields. This, however, did not 
stop all farm work as a large number 
of oxen were also used. Practically 
no men were seen in the fields but 
mostly women and children. Three 
days after the declaration of war these 


MOST OF THE GRAIN IN GERMANY IS STILL HARVESTED WITH THE CRADLE. 
TWO WOMEN FOLLOW EACH CRADLER TO BIND AND SHOCK THE GRAIN. 


part of Germany, around Posen, the 
use of machinery is very general and 
up-to-date. 

When the war broke out the people 
were just in the midst of harvest and 
the fields were full of hands harvesting 
the grain, while teams and wagons 
were hauling it away and in many 
places, plows were running, the season 
between harvest and planting being so 
short that the land is often plowed 
before the grain is hauled off. How- 
ever, declaration of war changed 
everything. On Sunday the declara- 
tion came and by daybreak on Monday 
morning the farm horses were coming 


same farm horses had been equipped 
with new harness and saddlery and 
could be seen trundling heavy cannon 
and commissary wagons along the 
highways, in great military trains. 
Often a train of horses three abreast 
and a mile in length would pass by. 
The heavy Belgian horses, which are 
used on the large farms, were mostly 
assigned to the gun carriages and 
military wagons, while the light horses 
were assigned to cavalry. It was a 
marvellous thing to see all the men 
and horses, which on one day were 
straining every effort to care for the 
Continued on page 62. 









































































































































































































































OME Economics is not a new 
phase of education begun with 
the cooking schools of a_ half 
century ago, but is, in reality, as old 
as the home; for is not the word 
‘“economics’’ used by the great Greek, 
Xenophon, in reference to the house- 
hold? Neither is the question of 
household accounting one of recent 
interest, though we might judge so 
after a consideration of the hundreds 
of books in the English language 
written upon other phases of house- 
hold management. On the contrary, 
we are told that the sixteenth century 
marked the beginning of the present 
lack of interest in the systematic 
keeping of such records. 

‘* Aristotle says that a domestic 
economy which does not join to the ex- 
terior talent for acquisition the interior 
one of managing and utilizing, and 
especially of calculating expenses so 
that they shall not exceed the receipts, 
is like the sieve or the bucket pierced 
with holes with which one tries to 
carry water. Early writers tell us 
that it was an important part of every 
woman’s duty and of every young 
girl’seducation. ‘‘ The Florentines,’’ 
we are told, ‘‘were noted for their 
orderliness in the affairs of domestic 
economy.’’ Many of the records 
kept by women of high rank in early 
English times are a curious combi- 
nation of diary and expense account, 
of Latin words and, to acomparative- 
ly late period, of Roman numerals. 
The problem of obtaining a total or of 
‘* striking a balance’’ must have been 
a difficult one. 

The following taken from Charles 
Waldo Haskins’ book, ‘‘ How to keep 
Household Accounts,’’ is a record 
from the household book, of the ducal 
family of Buckingham, and is written 
in the abbreviated Latin of the year 


THE ART OF ACCOUNTING AS A 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


By Edith C. Fleming 


Home Economics Department, Cornell University 
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1507, the numbers being expressed 
in Roman letters. It records the ex- 
penditure at Newbury for ‘‘ the dinner 
of the Lord with his household ; 
dined, gentry, twenty; valets, four- 
teen ; garcons, twenty-nine.’’ 

Die D’nica XXX". die Janu. ib’m. 

Panet. ex it’m ex empcon. xxxiij 
pan. p’c. xvj". ob. 
Cellar. expend. it’m ex empcon. 
ij pich. vini gasc. p’c. xvj’. 
Buttill. exp. it’m ex empcon. xv 
Coquin. exp. it’m exempce. j qrt. 
carn. boum p’cij iiij’. iiij*. 
vitul. p’c. ij®. viij’. 

Achates ex in ijb porcellis xij’. 
ij capon xiiij". ij cunictis xvj". 
j curlew. v". ix redshankes vj". 
v. disc. butir v*. ovis gallin. 
iiij". herbis et farin. aven ij*. 

Aul. & Camer. ex. de fagottes 
XXViij. p’cij ij’. iiij*. 

(Translation) 

Sunday, 30th January. 

Pantry, Spent, from purchase there 
33 loaves price 161d. 

Cellar, Spent, from purchase there, 
2 pitchers of Gascony wine price 16d. 

Buttery, Spent, from purchase there 
15 flagons of ale price 3s 9d. 

Kitchen, Spent, from purchase there, 
one quarter of beef, Price 4s 4d, veal 
price 2s 8d. 

Fresh Provisions, Spent for two 
pigs, 12d, two capons 14d., 2 rabbits, 
16d, 1 curlew, 5d, 9 red shanks 6d, 5 
dishes of butter 5d, eggs 4d, herbs 
and oat meal 2d. 

Hall and Chamber, Spent, 28 fagots 
price 2s 4d. 

A story is told of the records of a 
humble shopkeeper who was taken 
ill, and whose son came to carry on 
the business. He found all her ac- 
counts written in chalk on the back 
of the shop door, and when he needed 
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to refer to them he unfastened the 
door and carried it to his mother’s 
bedside that she might translate the 
many strange markings. In a fit of 
desperation one day he painted out 
the whole account, and when his 


mother recovered she found that his-’ 


impatience had cost her many pounds. 

All this systematic care, however, 
began to disappear in the early part 
of the seventeenth century when, we 
read, certain French ladies ‘‘ left their 
servants’ accounts unaudited that they 
might preach the doctrines of grace.’’ 
Sir Matthew Hale writes about the 
same time of the distaste for such 
matters shown by young English 
women, and of their consequent ex- 
travagance, and bitterly remarks that 
‘‘it is no wonder that great portions 
are expected with them, for their 
portions are commonly all their 
value.’’ The Dutch on the other hand, 
had a maxim that ‘‘no one is ever 
ruined who keeps good accounts.’’ 
In the following century an English 
writer urged that children have the 
management of money and that girls 
ought to keep the family accounts. 
Mrs. Ellis, a noted author of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, speaks in no un- 
certain terms to the effect that 
‘‘ married women who love justice to 
themselves as well as to others should 
always keep strict accounts.’’ Ameri- 
can writers of note take the same 
attitude. Miss Catherine Beecher, 
one of the foremost educators of the 
early days of colleges for women, 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, outlined a plan for the re- 
cording of household accounts with 
suitable subdivisions. Her opinion 
is best expressed in her own words:: 
“Young ladies also should learn 
systematic economy in expenses, and 
it will be a great benefit for every 
young girl of twelve or thirteen years 
of age to make her own purchases 
and keep her accounts, under the 
guidance of her mother or some other 
friend. How strangeit appears 
that so many young ladies take charge 
of a husband’s establishment without 
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having had either instruction or ex- 
perience in one of the most important 
duties of her station.’’ ‘‘ How few,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ keep any accounts at all 
of their current expenses.’’ The 
same remark applies to the present— 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
and we have not far to look for a 
reason for such a condition. Women 
generally have not been educated in 
this particular phase of household 
management, and in but a few schools 
and coileges at the present time is the 
subject included in the curriculum. 
Many women consider all accounts a 
necessary part of a man’s education, 
but the value of such work for them- 
selves they think scarcely worth the 
expenditure of the requisite time and 
patience. The question is not, how- 
ever, one of man’s ability versus that 
of woman, but rather a matter of 
education, for is it not well known 
that men not engaged in commerce 
are often as careless as women in such 
matters? Only too frequently a good 
resolution to keep an accurate account 
ends, in a month or less, with the re- 
mark that the family was no richer 
and no poorer at the end of that time, 
and that expenses were always as 
small as possible. Such a trial is 
little better than none, for the whole 
object of keeping the account—that 
of comparison—is evaded. Without 
a systematic record from year to year, 
a thorough grasp of the financial 
situation in the household is difficult, 
if not quite impossible. 

For the purposes of a college course 
in Home Economics, accounts may be 
divided into three classes, namely— 
personal, household and institutional, 
the first paving the way for the other 
two. The requisites for personal ac- 
couuts—neatness, accuracy, and com- 
prehensiveness—are important factors 
in all household affairs, and the 
student who gains these in her college 
course or before it, will be master of 
many situations, apparently far re- 
moved from the subject under dis- 
cussion. FS 





Continued on page 60. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CONFERENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 





OF AGRICULTURE 


By A. Kendall Getman, ’11 


URING the week of Juiy 13th, a 
meeting of the New York State 
high school teachers of Agricul- 

ture was held at the State College of 

Agriculture. The Specialist in Agri- 

cultural Education from the State 

Education Department and represen- 

tatives from the departments of the 

College concerned in the high school 

curriculum were present. With the 

development of high school Agricul- 
ture there have arisen many problems, 

the solution of which depends upon a 

concrete attack by these three agen- 

cies. Accordingly the program was 
arranged so that at the close of every 
lecture there was an opportunity for 
open discussion. The underlying idea 
in each of the lectures was the princi- 
ple lines of effort in that particular 
field. Several atternoons of the week 
were left open so that the teachers 
might acquaint themselves with the 
activities of the college and participate 
in private conferences with professors 
concerning special problems. The 
program follows: 

Monday, July 13 

Plans for 1914-15------.---- L. S. Hawkins 

Balkan Wars ------.- Pres. J. G. Schurman 

Tuesday, July 14 


Plant Pathology -------_- Prof. M. F. Barrus 
Ie. Prof. S. N. Spring 
I re in eid Prof. C. S. Wilson 
Rural Education __._....Prof. G. A. Works 
Wednesday, July 15 
a Prof. E. O. Fippin 
Perm Cine... ...... Prof. J. L. Stone 
Folk Song Recital_.._.._.Mrs. Rose Morgan 


Thursday, July 16 
Poultry Husbandry ____.._ Prof. J. E. Rice 
Farm Mechanics_.---_-__- Prof. H. W Riley 

Friday, July 17 

Farm Management___Prof. K. C. Livermore 
The Farm Bureau ___. ___ Prof. M. C. Burritt 
Extension Work__-__-__- Prof. Royal Gilkey 
Conference of teachers and professors to dis- 
cuss course of study. 

Saturday, July 18 
Animal Husbandry __--_._. Prof H. H. Wing 
Dairy Industry... Prof. H. E. Ross 


Department of Science and Agriculture, State Normal and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 





Instructural duties in the summer 
school made it impossible for the 
writer to attend all of the sessions. 
However, a few of the most helpful 
thoughts emphasized by the speakers 
are here included. 

Supervisor Hawkins clearly defined 
the policy of the Department of Edu- 
cation regarding the establishment of 
schools and the type of work expected 
in such state aided institutions. 
Every student who registers in an 
Agricultural course is expected to 
conduct a home project which should 
be an outgrowth of the year’s study 
of a subject and a correlation of both 
theoretical and practical phases of the 
work. The teachers were asked to 
consider the question of curricula for 
the schools and to report the same at 
the Friday afternoon conference. 

Prof. C. S. Wilson, in an address 
on Pomology, expressed an apprehen- 
sion that the high school teachers are 
endeavoring to cover too much subject 
matter. He also emphasized the fact 
that. high school Pomology should be 
quite distinct from that subject as it 
is taught in college. Teachers are 
prone to assume a great many facts 
found in references that have not been 
experimentally proven. The teacher 
hasat his command a sufficient number 
of fundamental principles without re- 
sorting to college technology. Com- 
parisons were made of the courses of 
study now in operation in Minnesota, 
Michigan and Indiana which, to the 
speaker’s mind covered too much sub- 
ject matter to be of practical value in 
the high school - A suggested outline 
of topics for Principles of Fruit Grow- 
ing was then presented. The stress- 
ing of topics gave expression to the 
thought that a few principles well 
taught are of much greater value than 
an attempt to wander over the entire 
field of Pomology. 


















Prof. G. A. Works of the new de- 
partment of Agricultural Education 
discussed the status of high school 
Agriculture in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Schools in the west are state 
aided to a greater extent than in the 
east, yet the home project idea has 
not been developed to so great a de- 
gree. Weaknesses in the western 
systems were pointed out and attention 
called to the fact that New York 
teachers could profit by these mis- 
takes. A chief criticism of many of 
the western schools of Agriculture 
seemed to be the lack of a reason why 
such a course was given. 

Important thoughts manifested in 
the address given by Prof. Fippin were, 
to some extent, parallel to those men- 
tioned by Prof. Wilson. Care should 
be taken to keep the technical and 
research phases of Soils out of the 
high school. No attempt should be 
made, as is too often the case, to pre- 
sent adiluted form of college courses 
in Soils. No opportunity should be 
lost in making use of field conditions 
to establish fundamental principles. 
The logical method of presentation 
should be from the general to the 
specific. 

The subject of Farm Crops lends 
itself exceptionally well to the devel- 
opment of home project work. Prof. 
J. L. Stone gave many helpful and 
timely suggestions regarding phases 
of the subject that are best adapted to 
this kind of work. The speaker also 
made special reference to crop exten- 
sion among the farmers of the com- 
munity, stating that the teachers of 
Agriculture should take no small part 
in this movement. 

The field of Poultry, as discussed 
by Prof. Rice, is especially adapted to 
high school conditions because of the 
rapidity with which results are ob- 
tained. There is no easier and more 
effective way of training a high school 
boy to realize his sense of responsi- 
bility than by practical poultry work. 
A large part of the educational value 
of the subject lies in the fact that the 
boy learns todo by doing. The corre- 
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lation of poultry with the other high 
school subjects is very striking. 

An important thought brought out 
in the discussion presented by the 
Animal Husbandry Department was 
the high pedagogical value of requir- 
ing a boy to doa piece of work at a 
definite time. The testing of the 
dairy herd is a most efficient means of 
attaining this end. 

By means of a demonstration Prof. 
Ross illustrated the many ways in 
which Dairying may be correlated 
with the every day life of the boy. 
During the discussion it was mani- 
fested that a knowledge of Chemistry 
is very essential to the study of Dairy- 
ing 

Although the suggestions given in 
the lectures were most valuable, the 
benefits from the conference did not 
stop here. Before and after lectures 
and at other times during the day 
groups of men could be seen earnestly 
discussing their troubles. This op- 
portunity to exchange plans and 
methods of work was appreciated by 
many. 

All of the speakers mentioned the 
willingness of the various departments 
to cooperate with the teachers of Agri- 
culture in every possible way. The 
furnishing of laboratory material and 
supplies, lists of references and Col- 
lege publications were especially men- 
tioned. 

A short business meeting followed 
the conference on Friday afternoon, 
at which provisions were made for the 
appointment of committees for the 
courses of study. The personnel of 
these committees will be placed before 
the teachers at a later date. Resolu- 
tions were adopted and tendered to the 
College of Agriculture for its assis- 
tance and hospitality and to Prof. A. 
R. Mann for his efforts in arranging 
the program and place of meeting. It 
was unamimously voted to hold the 
conference next summer at the State 
College of Agriculture at approxi- 
mately the same date. In accordance 
with this vote a committee to arrange 
Continued on page §2. 
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In his ‘‘ Greeting ’’ to the students, Dr. Galloway speaks 
The Monarch of of the College of Agriculture asa ‘‘ tree of knowledge,”’ 
the Forest and adds that it is well started on the road to become the 

‘*monarch of the forest.’’ In other words, this College 
of Agriculture has been developing into one of the leading agricultural col- 
leges of the country. Such a position is to be gained and maintained only 
thru cooperative work and untiring efforts of the faculty, headed by Dr. 
Galloway, the Alumni, and the present students—all three backed by the 
people of the State. Asto the State’s giving its heartiest support there can 
be no question, for all the new buildings and generous appropriations are 
ample proof of this. In the very few months as Director of this College, Ir. 
Galloway has proved himself to be the man for the place. Already the effects 
of his ability and energy to accomplish things quickly have been felt. The 
CoUNTRYMAN has him to thank for much larger and improved quarters to 
work in this year. With a man of recognized ability at the helm, assisted as 
he is by an able staff of co-workers, the College must continue to progress. 
The Faculty of this College cannot be surpassed, and we students who have 
had the opportunity of associating with the various members of this faculty 
are truly happy that we came to Cornell. 

With the executive, educational and investigative divisions so efficiently 
developed, much remains for the students, both former and present, to ac- 
complish. The former students have been very successful in their various 
paths of life, and this alone has been of inestimable value to the College by 
proving the true value of the institution to the people. But these former 
students can do more for their College. The Students’ Association was 
organized, with a resident and a non-resident division, to supply a bond that 
shall unite all resident and former students of the College, to advance the 
interests of the college, and to promote country life interests at large. To 
speak frankly, this organization is not supported as it ought to be, for, out of 
six thousand names on the college roll, only six and one-half percent are paid- 
up subscribers of their association. With sucha smallenrollment, can you, 
Mr. Former Student, expect the Association to work to the best advantage ? 
Your Association needs you as a member, therefore do not delay, but join at 
once. ‘The membership fee is $2, with an annual fee of $1. Let us strive to 


have the association membership contain one hundred percent of the college 
enrollment. 
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The present students owe an equally great duty to the College. It is well 
recognized that a man receives much or little from a college career in ac- 
cordance with what he puts into it. We recognize that our university work 
comes first, but by making good use of a// our time, we can devote some of our 
energies to such student activities as benefit both ourselves and the University 
and College. Any organization that really benefits the students will benefit 
the College. To be specific, what are some of the tasks for the coming year? 
First, the Honor System, which received such an impetus last spring, must 
not be allowed to wane. A precedent should be established that will give the 
system a rock-bottom foundation and such a foothold that in time the ideal 
condition will be reached when no committee will be necessary. But until 
such a time comes, students who cheat must be disposed of, for they lower the 
value of our diplomas and are not to be tolerated. Next, the Student Hour, 
which is to be inaugurated this year, should receive our heartiest support, for 
here is an opportunity for great good tothe general student body. Similarly, 
to all the work that is carried on for the promotion of the work of the institu- 
tion, such as Farmers’ Week, we should give our heartiest support. 

To what end is all this effort? Just this: it all works back to the land, to 
the improvement of agriculture, the backbone industry of the country, and to 
making the Empire State of which we are so proud, the leading agricultural 
State of the Union. 


Another year has rolled around, bringing in its wake 
Welcome to the many changes. The College has presented to the State 
Students another class of young men and women, who will add 

their efforts to the bettering of agriculture, and the places 
of these students in College have been taken by others. To balance, new 
students are entering from all corners of the globe. To all these students 
The CoUNTRYMAN extends a hearty welcome. Let the freshmen know that 
Cornell is glad to have them here ; let them know that we older students want 
them to call on us for assistance whenever desired, and we will be glad to help 
them ; and, lastly, let them realize that they have come to one of the greatest 
universities in the country, an institution of endless opportunities, if they will 
only recognize them. 


The prospects of The CoUNTRYMAN are bright with 
Plans promises of material that will be invaluable to every stu- 

dent of this College, both present and former, and to 
every one who is in the least interested in agriculture. Extensive plans have 
been laid down, which point to one of the most successful years in the history 
of The CounTRYMAN. The plans include several special numbers which, as 
far as possible, will cover all phases of the subject under consideration. Thus 
we will present the horticultural, poultry, Farmers’ Week, and rural educa- 
tion numbers, besides the general numbers. But the best of all will come in 
December, when the historical number will make its appearance. This issue 
will trace the history of the College of Agriculture and bring to light very 
interesting features of the early development of the College, about which the 


students of to-day know nothing. No one who has been to this College 
can afford to miss this number. 
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The former students will see more notes about their fellow students than 
heretofore ; our women readers will have something especially for them every 
month ; and, beginning with the November issue, the high school boys and 
girls will find a department devoted to their interests. There will appear in 
our columns data on experiments that have never before been published. 
Also, the reader will have the opportunity of studying a series of articles deal- 
ing with the agriculture of New York State. 

In order to serve its readers to the best advantage, The COUNTRYMAN will 
welcome suggestions at any time. If you see a way in which you think the 
magazine can be improved, share your ideas with us. 


A Chinese philosopher once made the following statement, 
New York as an ‘* The well-being of a people is like a tree ; agriculture is 
Agricultural State its roots, manufacture and commerce are its branches and 

its leaves. If the root is injured, the leaves fall away, 
the branches break and the tree dies.’’, How admirably this covers the situa- 
tion in the Empire State. Without a doubt agricultureis the leading industry 
of the State, for New York has to its credit a comparatively large proportion 
of the crops raised in the United States. Comparing the estimates of the 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates of September rst for the United States 
and for New York State, one finds that New York has raised this year 1 
percent of the corn, 1 percent of the barley, 314 percent of the oats, 5 percent 
of the rye, 38 percent of the buckwheat, 8 percent of the hay, 11 percent of 
the potatoes, and 19 percent of the apples of the United States. When one 
considers that there are forty-eight States in the Union, these are indeed very 
favorable figures. They also show the diversity of crops inthe State. 

Realizing this, The CoUNTRYMAN is going to run thruout the year a series 
of articles, such as no other magazine, to our knowledge, has ever attempted, 
dealing with the agriculture of New York State. The series is intended to 
acquaint the people with the agricultural conditions and possibilities of their 
State. To do this most completely and satisfactorily, we must come down to 
the basic principles of agriculture—the soil and the climate. As the fertility 
of a soil depends upon the geological conditions that determined the formation 
of the soil, the first article discusses the geology of the State. This is followed 
by a description of the soil series. It is a well recognized fact that the pros- 
perity of the farmer depends primarily on his soil—the climate, markets, and 
other factors being also important. If the farmer has a poor soil he surely is 
greatly handicapped. 

The article on soils will be followed bya description of the climate of the 
State and by a discussion of the types of farming and regions of New York. 
These first four articles are of a necessity very general, and are calculated to 
give an idea of agriculture in the State as a whole. After these will come 
articles pointing out in detail the soils, crops, stock, and the like, of the 
various regions. 

The articles are written by men who are recognized authorities, and there- 
fore the series will be of real worth. We advise all our readers to study each 
article carefully, so as to get its full intrinsic value. 








CAMPUS NOTES 


Dr. Beverly T. Gallo- 
Our new way, our new Director, 
Director, took up his work here 
Dr. Galloway on August 1. Dr. 

Galloway was born in 
Millersburg, Missouri, on October 16, 
1863. During his early childhood his 
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especially interested in horticulture 
and gave his principle attention to 
floriculture. The year after he grad- 
uated he was given the work of col- 
lecting agricultural, botanical and 
other material for the New Orleans 
Exposition. He spent that winter, 
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PRUDENCE RISLEY, THE NEW GIRLS’ DORMITORY AT CORNELL. 


parents moved to Columbia, Missouri, 
where he was educated. He received 
the degree of B. Agr. Sc. from the 
University of Missouri in 1884 and in 
1902, the degree LL.D. was conferred 
upon him. 

While at college Dr. Galloway was 


1884-1885, at the Exposition and at 
its close returned to Columbia where 
he devoted himself to the study of 
plant pathology. 

In 1887 Dr. Galloway was appointed 
to the position of Assistant Pathologist 
in the Section of Vegetable Pathology 
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of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. One year later he was 
raised to Chief of that section, and 
about that time the name of the office 
was changed to that of Division of 
Vegetable Pathology, then later tothe 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology. He continued as Chief of 
the Division until 1900. Then at the 
time when the entire Department of 
Agriculture was reorganized he was 
appointed as first chief of one of the 
four large divisions, that of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. He remained in 
charge of this until 1913 when he was 
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appointed Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which office he leaves to come 
to Cornell. 

He is a Fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science and the author of a number of 
works on horticulture, botany and 
plant diseases. 


R. A. Emerson who 
comes here to take the 
place vacated by Dr. 
Webber in the Depart- 
ment of Plant Breed- 
ing, was, until recently, Professor of 
Botany at the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. Emerson 
Plant 
Breeding 


NEW STOCK 
JUDGING 
PAVILION 








It was there he received both his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees. His doctor’s de- 
gree was earned at Harvard. 

Dr. Emerson has published many 
scientific papers dealing with the sub- 
ject of genetics which stand very high 
both in this country and Europe. In- 
deed in Europe they regard his papers 
on genetics as the best American pub- 
lications upon that subject. 

He is, therefore, both because of 
his scientific training and congenial 
personality, especially fitted to fill this 
position as the head of the Plant 
Breeding Department. He is a mem- 
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ber of the American Naturalist Asso- 
ciation and the American Society of 
Horticulturists. 


The New York State 
Prof. Works of College of Agriculture 
Rural Educa- has been very fortu- 
tion Dept. nate in obtaining, for 

the head of the De- 
partment of Rural Education Profes- 
sor George A. Works who entered up- 
on his duties on July 1. 

Professor Works is especially fitted 
for this work because of the nature of 
his early life education and experience. 
Born on a dairy farm at Augusta, 
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Wis., in 1887 he obtained his early 
education in a country school, gradu- 
ating later from the high school at 
Augusta. Henext attended the State 
Normal School at River Falls and 
finished therein 1898. For four years 
he was principal of the grades and 
high school in a small city. Prof. 
Works received the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy in Education from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1904. 
After teaching several years in vari- 
ous positions he attended the College 
of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he received the de- 


THE SCHOELLKOPF 
MEMORIAL BUILDING 


gree M.S. in Agr. He then continued 
his teaching in Agricultural Educa- 
tion until the fall of 1913 when he 
went to the University of Minnesota 
to be Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education. From Minnesota 
Professor Works comes here. He will 
begin his work with an organization 
of courses in rural education for uni- 
versity students. 


Ralph Sheldon Hos- 

Prof. Hosmer mer hasbeenappointed 

to Succeed Professor of Forestry 

Prof. Mulford to take the place of 

Professor Waiter Mul- 

ford who goes to the University of 
California. 

He was born in 1874 at Deerfield, 

Mass., and was educated at the Bos- 

ton Latin School and at Harvard 
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where he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Agricultural Science. 

Mr. Hosmer took a position in the 
Bureau of Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1896, 
but later entered the Bureau of For- 
estry. Studying forestry while on a 
furlough at Yale Forest School where 
he also instructed, he received, in 
1902, the degree of Master of Fores- 
try. In 1904 he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Forestry in the territory 
of Hawaii. Here he organized the 
Foresters’ division and systematized 
the Forest service there. Professor 





Hosmer has been closely associated 
with educational work while in Hawaii, 
where he has held the position of Vice- 
President of the Board of Regents of 
the College of Hawaii. Professor 
Hosmer is a member of the Society of 
American Foresters as well as several 
scientific societies, several state fores- 
try associations, the American Forestry 
Association and the National Conser- 
vation Association. He is expected 
to take up his work at Cornell this 
month. 


Among the members 
Promotions in of the faculty who 
the Faculty have been appointed 
to full professorships 
for the coming year are: 
Wa: Geer. ss. Die 
Continued on page 56. 


















































































































































FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


c w. 

’06, B.S.A.—C. W. Maun is achiev- 
ing excellent results in investigational 
work in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, U.S. D. A. When Mr. Mann 
left Cornell in 1906, after serving here 
as a student assistant in the Soils De- 
partment, he took a position in the 
United States Bureau of Soils. He 
remained here for three years, work- 
ing in New York, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, South Dakota, Wyoming and 
Oregon. Resigning his position, he 
returned to Cornell and registered as 
a graduate student. But he stayed 
here only three months for he received 
an excellent appointment as an inves- 
tigator under G. Harold Powell of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Since then 
he has been working mostly in Cali- 
fornia, carrying on Fruit Transporta- 
tion Investigations, particularly in re- 
gard to oranges, lemons, grapes and 
apples. Last spring he spent about 
three weeks in Porto Rico investigat- 
ing diseases of bananas in transpor- 
tation. 


MANN 


OT, B:5:A., *05,; 


M.S.A.,—Ralph 
Wright Curtis, was born in Burling- 


ton, Wis., in 1878. He was gradu- 
ated from the Oberlin, Ohio, high 
school in 1896 and entered the follow- 
ing fall as a freshman in the College 
of Agriculture with his home address 
as Beloit, Ala. As he was absent for 
a year Mr. Curtis did not receive his 
B.S.A. degree until 1901. Immedi- 
ately after graduation, he went south 
into Florida to grow early vegetables. 
He returned to Cornell in the fall of 
1903 and registered for a Master’s de- 
gree which was given him in 19035. 
For this degree he specialized in 
botany with particular reference to 
the winter characters of trees. 

Following a year as assistant in na- 
ture study in the College of Agricul- 
ture, he left Ithaca, to assume duties 
as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Boston Park System. This position 
he held until ryog when he resigned 
to accept an appointment as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum at Jamaica Plains, Mass. Work 
at the Arboretum was found to be pro- 
ductive of matrimony for on Sept. 3, 
1910, he was married to Miss Allie 
Myrtle Pettigrew of Jamaica Plains. 
He continued his work at the Arbor- 
etum until last summer when he was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Land- 
scape Design and accordingly left for 
Ithaca in September, 1913, after an 
absence of several years. 

Active in undergraduate affairs Pro- 
fessor Curtis was the first Alumni 
Notes Editor of THE CORNELL Coun- 
TRYMAN and was the first one to 
organize and list the names of the 
alumni of the Agricultural College so 
that they could be available in pub- 
lishing former student notes. He is 
a member of Alpha Zeta and Gamma 
Alpha fraternities. 

In Professor Curtis the College of 
Agriculture has one of its most compe- 
tent professors, for his wide experience 
and his demonstrated ability make him 
well fitted to fill his present professor- 
ship. His work at the Arnold Arbo- 
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retum under Mr. Sargent, the super- 
intendent, was of an especially high 
quality and for this reason he will 
have entire charge of the design in 
planting in his department. 

The department of Landscape Art 
has grown so much in the last few 
years that it was given new and larger 
quarters last fall. This, together with 
the addition of men of the calibre of 
Professor Curtis, promises to give the 
department a still greater impetus. 


’02, M.A., ’04, Ph.D.—Dr. F. W. 
Foxworthy is Professor of Forestry 
in the University of the Philippines, 
located at Los Banos. He had an ac- 
tive part in the recent Philippine Ex- 
position. At present he is working 
upon a Dendrological Manual of the 
region. 


’02-’04, Grad.—Professor Herbert 
H. Whetzel, of the Department of 
Plant Pathology, was married on June 
10, 1914, to Miss Bertha A. Baker in, 
London, England. Professor Whetzel 
has been on a leave of absence since 
July 1, 1913, and will resume his 
work at the opening of the fall term. 
He has spent all of his absence in 
study: abroad. 


’06, B.S.A.—On September 3rd, G. 
W. Tailby, Jr., was married to Miss 
Eloise L. Osmond, daughter of Mrs. 
Elvira L. Osmond, of Cortland, N.Y. 
Tailby is Instructor in the Department 
of Animal Husbandry and Superin- 
tendent of Live Stock at Cornell. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tailby are now at home at 
969 E. State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


’07, B.S.A.—W. J. Morse whose 
address is care of Forage Crops In- 
vestigations, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., visited Ithaca, 
accompanied by his wife, on Sept. 
8andg9. Mr. Morse is particularly 
interested in cooperative tests of cow 
peas and visited Ithaca on his tour of 


inspection of various stations at which 
the tests are being made. 

°08, B.S.A.—Professor Vaughan 
MacCaughey, who has charge of the 
Extension Department of the College 
of Hawaii, was on the mainland 
during the summer, on an extensive 
teaching and lecturing tour. In ad- 
dition to six week’s teaching at the 
Chautauqua Institute, New York, 
Professor MacCaughey delivered a 
series of lectures on agricultural edu- 
cation at a number of western Normal 
Schools, including some in New 
Mexico and Missouri. 

He was authorized by the Board of 
Regents of the College of Hawaii to 
make investigations of recent pro- 
gress in extension enterprises and in 
carrying on this work, he visited the 
Universities of California, Missouri, 
Iowa, Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Columbia and Cornell. He 
was in Ithaca for several days in July. 


’08, W.C.—It is always very pleas- 
ant to learn of a fellow Ag. student 
who is making good on the farm. 
John C. White, of Sagaponack, New 
York, is to be congratulated for his 
success. Returning to his farm im- 
mediately after finishing the short 
course at Cornell, he startedin general 
farming. This year he has 40 acres 
of potatoes, ro acres of corn, and has 
raised enough hay and grain to feed 
his stock and sell some besides. He 
is also raising 7 acresof potatoes and 
3, acres of corn for a city man who 
owns a summer home nearby. His 
stock consists of seven horses and two 
cows. ‘To carry on his business to 
best advantage, he has fully equipped 
his farm with modern implements. 
Realizing that ‘‘ all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,’’ he has just 
purchased an automobile for recrea- 
tion. 


’09, B.S.A.—Cornelius Morris Ben- 
nett was married to Miss Ethel Brodie, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. 
Brodie, at Portage, Wis., on June 23. 
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Their home will be in Washington, 
D.C. Bennett is assistant agricultu- 
rist in the Office of Farm Managenient 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


’o9, B.S.A.—K. C. Livermore, Pro- 
fessor of Farm Management at Cornell, 
was united in marriage a few weeks 
ago to Miss Madeline Avery of Tagh- 
kanick, N. Y. 


’o09,° B.S.A.--Victor I. Safro, for- 
merly of the U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology and the Oregon Agricultural 
College, has been appointed entomolo- 
gist of the Kentucky Tobacco Product 
Company, of Louisville, Kentucky. 


‘ro, Ph.D.—-Dr. E. P. Humbert 
visited Ithaca in August. He is Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the New 
Mexico Agricultural College. 


*r1, M.S.A.—O. W. Dynes, until 
this term the head of the Agronomy 
Department at the North Dakota Col- 
lege of Agriculture, is returning to 


Cornell as Instructor in the Depart- 


mentof FarmCrops. While in North 
Dakota Mr. Dynes had charge of the 
instructional and some of the investi- 
gational work of the college. 


’t1, B.S.A., ’14, B.S.—R. A. Mor- 
doff was married on August 4th to 
Miss Laura Fish at Hamburg, N. Y. 
Mr. Mordoff is Assistant Registrar of 
the College of Agriculture. The 
young couple are residing at Forest 
Home, Ithaca, N. Y. 


’r1, B.S.A.—Professor Arthur Lee 
Thompson, of the Department of Farm 
Management, was married on Tuesday 
evening, June 23, to Florence Ruth 
Leland, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Leland, 27 Ninth St., N.E., 
Washington, D.C. They are making 
their home at 422 Eddy St., Ithaca. 


’r2, B.S.A.—N. C. Auchter, an In- 
structer in the Department of Horti- 
culture, West Virginia Agricultural 
College, was married on August 25 to 


Miss Catherine E. Beaumont. Miss 
Beaumont is the daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. P. J. Beaumont, of Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


*12, B.S.A.—Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of Edward 
Lewis Markell and Miss Genevieve J. 
Williams, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Markell 
is a pomologist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The wedding 
took place in September. 


’12, B.S.—F. A. C. Smith has been 
managing the Farm Bureau in Alle- 
gheny County, where he is doing some 
excellent work. The organization of 
this county is unique among the or- 
ganizations of the State because of the 
fact that it wasstarted so recently that 
no financial assistance was secured 
from outside agencies excepting the 
farmers themselves in the organization. 


’12, B.S., ’12, A.B.—Lloyd Ivan 
Snodgrass was married on June 30 to 
Lillian Louise Teller in the Presby- 
terian Church at Unadilla, N. YY. S. 
Jay Teller ’06, brother of the bride, 
was one of the ushers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Snodgrass have been spending the 
summer at Lake Keuka, N. Y., and 
after September rst will be at home at 
Vineland, N. J. Mr. Snodgrass will 
teach science and have charge of the 
agricultural department at the Vine- 
land High School. 


’12, Sp.—DeForest Ludwig is man- 
aging the E. C. Ludwig Floral Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Penn. He has charge of 
two retail stores,an 85 acre flower 
farm and has 30 men under his man- 
agement. 


13, B.S.—Blanche A. Corwin has 
accepted a position with the welfare 
department of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
and also has charge of the children’s 
gardens in the city of Duquesne, Pa. 


’13, B.S.—A. C. Coutant recently 
delivered a series of lectures at Lake 
George, N. Y., on the relation of the 
house fly to disease. 
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’13, B.S., ’°14, M.S.A.—C. E. Di- 
mon, who has been instructing in the 
Department of Vegetable Gardening 
during the past year, is now located 
on his father’s farm at Southampton, 
Long Island. Potato growing and 
dairying will be his specialties. 


’13, Sp.—L. D. Cleare of George- 
town, British Guiana, who has spent 
the past year in special work in the 
Department of Entomology has been 
forced to return to his home on ac- 
count of his health. Mr. Cleare is 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture of British Guiana and 
hopes to be able to resume his work 
soon after his return. 


’r2-’14, Sp.—Mr. C. L. Mason, 
graduate of Shaftsbury, England, 
who, as Carnegie Fellow in Ento- 
mology has been doing special work 
at Cornell, has returned to England 
and will soon take up entomological 
work in the tropics. 


13, M.S.A.—F. B. Hutcheson has 
resigned his position in the University 
of Minnesota, where he had charge of 
the breeding experiments in cereals, 
to become head of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. Professor Hutcheson 
was married in June to Miss Stockard. 
Miss Stockard is the sister of Doctor 
Stockard of the Cornell Medical Col- 
lege in New York City. 


"13, M.S.A.—W. O. Whitcomb was 
united in wedlock on August 15th to 
Miss A. M. Hess, of Joliet, Ill. Mr. 
Whitcomb is doing excellent work at 
the Montana Agricultural College for 
he has just been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Professor of Agri- 
culture. 


"13, B.S.—Among the many Cor- 
nellians who have recognized this year 
that summer is the time for matri- 
mony, isO. B. Kent, an instructor in 
the Poultry Department. In August 
he married Miss J. Chapman, a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin. 
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’14, Grad.—Professor George Liv- 
ingston, of Ohio State University, who 
took graduate work in the Department 
of Plant Breeding last year, spent the 
summer studying at the University of 
Halle, Germany. He has now re- 


turned to Ohio to assuunie his duties as 
Assistant Professor of Field Crops. 


’14, Grad. —China is to receive the 
benefit of Cornell training in the 
person of Mr. J. H. Reisner, who took 
the Graduate work at Cornell to better 
fit himself to take charge of the Agri- 
cultural work at the University of 
Nanking. In addition to qualifying 
Mr. Reisner for this work, Cornell 
also furnished him with a companion 
for life in the person of Miss Bertha 
Betts, another of our last year’s 
graduate students, to whom he was 
married during thesummer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reisner leave for the Far East 
in the latter part of September. 


‘14, Grad.—F. W. Pettey, who was 
until this spring an assistant in the 
Department of Entomology in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, but is now gov- 
ernment entomologist at Elsenburg 
College, Cape Province, Cape Colony, 
writes to a friend in Ithaca that there 
are bugs everywhere in the ‘‘ Switzer- 
land of Africa,’’ where he is now 
located. 

He makes no mention of the war. 
The Department of Entomology on 
the Hill has been wondering whether 
the European situation would affect 
the Cornell men who are in Africa as 
government entomologists, there being 
quite a number at present. Evi- 
dently when Pettey wrote, the war 
had not assumed any importance in 
the colony. 

The work in the government col- 
lege where Mr. Pettey now is, is really 
pioneer work in entomology, he hav- 
ing been sent by the English govern- 
ment to build up the department. 
Pettey writes that an insectary will be 
built, a library established and ento- 
mological instruments secured as soon 
as possible. Besides the research work 
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that he is doing for himself, the econ- 
omic side comes in, because of the 
many insects that are destroying crops 
in that region. The college, Mr. 
Pettey writes in glee, boasts of seven 
co-eds. 


’14, B.S.—The following letter was 
received from J. L. Buck. We wish 
to call special attention to this letter 
as it is the kind which we are anxious 
to receive from all the former students. 


Mr. E. C. Heinsohn, 
Ithaca, N. ¥. 
My dear Mr. Heinsohn : 


‘* Mr. Hill has asked me to write an 
account of my work and send it to you 
for the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN,. * * 
I left Cornell last February after hav- 
ing registered for the Second Term, 
for the purpose of taking this parti- 
cular position (having been able to 
get my degree at that time). The 
New Hampton Farms are owned by 
the Department of Correction of the 
City of New York and are being used 
asa Reformatory Farm and School for 
Male Misdemeanants between the ages 
of 16 and 30. Most of those on the 
Farm are between 18 and 26, or the 
age of College fellows, and are up 
for theft, assault, disorderly conduct, 
also use of drugs andthe like. Drink 
and drugs are the causes, directly or 
indirectly, for most of them being 
here. 

‘‘The Superintendent of the Farm 
is Mr. Robert Rosenbluth, formerly 
Chief Investigator of Forests for the 
N. YY. Conservation Commission. 
There are four assistants, or Agricul- 
tural Instructors as we are officially 
known. While each of us has his 
own department on the farm to look 
after, still we are not confined to that 
as we help out wherever necessary. I 
have charge of the poultry, fruit and 
hay. Our Instruction is mostly prac- 
tical, that is, we take the boys to 
the field and show them how to do the 
work. Most of the fellows have never 
done any farm work at all so we have 
some great times getting them to do 
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things right. 


So many things which 
come natural to one born and raised 
on the farm, are not so easy for these 


fellows. All our spring plowing (80 
acres) was done with city horses and 
by these men, Oftentimes where 
there is a job which only one or two 
can work at, a couple of fellows are 
sent alone to do it, there being practi- 
cally no danger of their running off. 

‘*There have been only four runa- 
ways since March 18, when we came 
up here with our first bunch of boys. 
In each case it has been a fellow who 
has been here less than ten days, and 
hence has not really become familiar 
with the place and its aims and ideals. 
The fellows work well. We have had 
no trouble in handling them. Of 
course we have to use quite different 
methods than we would with a_ hired 
man if they don’t do exactly as we 
want themto, for wecan’t ‘fire’ them. 

‘* The boys rise at 5:30, start work 
7 o'clock, have noon hour from 11:30 
till 1 p.m. and then work till 5:30. 
Bedtime is at 9 o’clock. All of us 
eat and sleep with the boys. A bunk- 
house was built early in the spring to 
accomodate 50 fellows. We have 
been eating out of doors under some 
apple trees all summer. 

‘* Fifty-five is the largest number 
we have had, but we did not reach this 
number till midsummer. After our 
first bunch of twelve, we have in- 
creased the number by bringing up 
bunches of eight or ten at once, and 
gradually working them in with the 
other fellows and into the spirit of the 
place. All are placed on their honor 
for there is nothing to prevent them 
from walking off the place. The idea 
of the Farms is to give the boysa 
chance to make a new start in life. 
The work, outdoor life and near- 
ness to nature all helps to take the 
crime thoughts from the fellows. 
In short the whole idea of the 
place is to treat the men as human 
beings. And here is where this place 
differs from the New York City Re- 
formatory from which they are taken 
and brought here. The prisoner in 
Continued on Page 64. 








Grooming with the KENT VACUUM GROOMER the Grand Champion Prize 
Winner Holstein Friesian Bull of the National Dairy Show, Chicago and 
Illinois State Fair, 1913, and New York State Fair, 1913-14. 


. _ be installed in every barn and stable for 


cleaning horses, cattle, etc. It removes the dan- 


druff, dust, dirt, loose hair, lice, ticks, and knits 
which is not possible by any other method. Time, labor 
and much expense are saved. Improved conditions are 


gained. For further information, address 


The Kent Vacuum Gleaner Co, 


Incorporated 


111 S. Washington St. Rome, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of Built-in Vacuum Cleaners for 
residences, schools, churches, offices, etc. 
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Summer Schools at the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
siderable discussion, also, of the 
courses of study. The addresses were 
given by members of the college staff. 

The fourth session of the School for 
Leadership in Country Life was held 
June 23 to July 3, 1914. The sessions 
were held in the forestry building and 
the persons in attendance were housed 
in tents in the grove east of the main 
college buildings and adjacent to the 
forestry building. This arrangement 
was not only convenient, but it fos- 
tered social intercourse, which added 
greatly to the pieasure of those who 
were in attendance. As in the past, 
three years work in rural sociology, 
rural ethics, rural leadership, rural 
economics, rural health and recreation, 
the rural social survey, leadership for 
country girls, and extension work in 
agriculture, were offered. Sixty 
persons, representing the following 
occupations were in attendance: Col- 
lege teachers and extension workers, 
farm bureau managers, school princi- 
pals and teachers, farmers, farmers’ 
institute workers, country merchant, 
supervisor of girls’ clubs, clergymen, 
Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secre- 
taries, officers of church organizations, 
writer, editors, housekeepers, and col- 
lege students. These persons came 
from New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Washington and South 
Africa. A most valuable feature of 
the school was an extensive and well 
selected exhibit of the work of rural 
organizations and institutions. It was 
the best exhibit of its kind that we 
have seen. 

It is a satisfaction to all concerned 
that the facilities of the college are 
thus utilized continuously throughout 
the period when classrooms and labo- 
ratories are usually closed ; and it is 
an equal satisfaction to have them 
used during the summer by persons 
who are unable by reason of other 
employment to enter the regular term 
courses. 
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The Hotel of American Ideals 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Best Located Hotel in Washington 
New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Refined Elegant 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $200 up 


Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for souvenir booklet ‘‘B’”’ with map 


Clifford M. Lewis 


Manager 


New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est citv, with assured value en- 
hancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patrons are several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N. Y. City 
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This is the 
MILKING 
MACHINE 
that drew your 
attention at the 
State Fair 


Our line of milking machines were the simplest ones 


found at the Fair. 


When you were there you said you intended to have 
milking machines, so write and let us know just what 
you want and we will be glad to fill your order. 


Now is the time to install Machines before the Winter rush is on. 


F Groff & Son 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


Trade Mark Registered 


THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


BEEF 
SCRAP 


THE FLAVELL CO. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure 22.55 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 
tein. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use asa feeding commodity 


Write for Prices 
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Notes on a Summer in Germany. 
(Continued from page 28) 

where he now is. Dr. Baur is one 
of the most eminent geneticists in 
Europe and in fact, the world. His 
case is typical of many such dis- 
tinguished men who are now sacrific- 
ing their lives for their country. 
While a man is a man, whether learned 
or not, yet itis terrible to think of 
the great loss to science that this war 
causes. It is no less a loss to com- 
merce, agriculture, and the like. 

A friend of the writer had just been 
appointed to a position in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, but he must re- 
main in Germany to become a soldier. 

After the mobilization had con- 
tinued for a few days some of the 
trains resumed their schedules altho 
they ran very slowly. It would take 
six or eight hours to make an ordinary 
two hour run. 

The war caused all Americans 
travelling in Europe at the time to 
hasten to the larger cities for pro- 
tection and advice from the American 
Consuls and Ambassadors. Many of 
those in Germany tried to get to 
Berlin while others hastened to neutral 
countries such as Holland and Italy. 

There were probably eight to ten 
thousand Americans in Berlin. In a 
little over a week it was stated that 
something like six thousand passports 
were issued by the American Am- 
bassadorin Berlin. The crowd around 
the American Embassy seemed to in- 
crease daily until finally it became 
necessary to have a waiting line ex- 
tending way into the street. Many 
were without funds, either as a re- 
sult of not being able to cash letters 
of credit or because they were detained 
in Europe longer than they had 
planned. Thus many persons who 
are in the habit of taking only a com- 
fortable surplus of funds were at this 
time in need of help. They were as- 
sisted by the American Embassy, the 
American Chamber of Commerce and 
the Berlin Chamber of Commerce. 

The question on the lips of every 
one was, ‘‘ How are we going to get 

(Continued on page 55‘ 





KELLY’s 
‘T REES 


Guaranteed to “ Make Good.” 


That means a lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 
firm that has been growing trees right for 28 
years—Apple. Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Quince Trees, also small fruits and Orna- 
mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to you, together with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly's Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees aud 
prices It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while- 


KELLY BSOS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 





oe 
Pick Up a Few Pieces 


of your broken Glasses and 
bring them to me, in less time 
than you think I’ll grind new 
lenses, use your old mounting, 
adjust your glasses perfectly 
and you are ready to see clearly 
once more. 

Whenever repairs on old 
glasses are necessary or new 
ones needed, call on 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


Store 208 E. State St. 
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Seeds with a Lineage 


Unequalled original “stock,” improved by 
seventy-five years of most careful cultiva- 
tion and selection, make Carters Tested 
Seeds the “Seeds with a Lineage.” 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V, 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they will 


give your grounds the same rich beauty that distinguishes the 
notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. Ask any 
gardener with experience in Great Britain. He will tell 
you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


W rite for our 1914 catalogue—“Garden and Lawn.”’ 


Carters Tested 


Seeds, Inc. boven 


130 Chamber of Tested 


Commerce Bldg., Sees. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 


Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Conferences of High School Teachers 
(Continued from page 35 ) 
for the next conference was then ap- 
pointed. 
Only five of the schools which have 
this year been maintaining a voca- 
tional course failed to be represented. 


Men from other states and men who 
have taught in this state as well as 
men who are preparing to teach were 
present, making a total attendance of 
51 teachers. The following is a list 
of the teachers who attended, together 
with the place where each is teaching. 


Alden W.E Evans 
Atlanta Raymond Jeffers 
Belmont Claude Shill 
Betleville _....................H. EB. Greiner 
Cherry Valley . J. Flanagan 
PUTT 5 ia os ee nc ec A EO 
Ellington 

Gowanda ___W. C. Stokoe and L. P. Simons 
Greene . E. Smith 
DS a eae Arthur Williams 
Hammondsport -_____.__.--_.__J. W. Dayton 
Hancock C. A. Taylor 
Hannibal _____. ___._. __.....S. R. Lockwood 
Highland W. J. Weaver 
PNOIIRIOD ar owen E. R. Eastman 
ORIN cain acacia ices se ciemen  S 
NN hele eee ee Frank Ryan 
Little Valley D. A. O’Brien 
Le Roy . G. Ryther 
Lowville_ ._.__.____..._.____.E. W. Thurston 
NURI a a eck ceca 
a clea ae cn 
Moravia ......._. .... ..._B..V. Underwood 
Newark Valley V. B. Blatchley 
Pulaski . B. Trowbridge 
Sinclairville.___. ._....__...___C. E. Peirce 
Red Creek E L. Rodegeb 
Spencer G. S. Robinson 
Shamniord.._... ._.. ......... W. G. Grameall 
Walten Warren Miles 


Wyoming ____: .M. I. Teed 


YOU CAN SEE NEW YORK 
CITY IN A DAY 


The Green Car automobile trips uptown, 
downtown, and ‘ Seeing New York after 
Dark” a night tour along ‘The Great White 
Wavy,” through the Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Italian Quarters, and Chinatown, with the 
yacht trips around Manhattan Island consti- 
tute the most perfect Sight-Seeing Service 
in the world. A competent lecturer is in 
charge ofevery party. Write for beautifully 
illustrated 48-page historical booklet, printed 
in colors, with large mapand list of theatres, 
hotels, rates, etc. Address 


GREEN CAR SIGHT-SEEING CO. 
958 Broadway New York 


BAXTER’S 


Clothing and Furnishings 


have pleased hundreds of Cornell 
students during the last six years. 
Why? Because we sell only first 
class merchandise and guarantee 
every dollar’s worth of it; we fit 
our clothing to please ; our service 
is unexcelled, and last but not 
least, we sell One Price to All. 


Please consider this ‘‘shop’’ ‘‘Your 
Shop.’’ You get your money’s worth 
here. 


E. B. BAXTER 


One Price to All 


Che Quality Shop 
Satisfaélion guaranteed 


150 E. State St. Ithaca, N.Y. 


STUDENTS READ 


The UNIVERSITY HABERDASHERY 
is the place to buy your wearing ap- 
parel. 

After extensive alterations (which 
were necessary to properly handle 
our increasing business) we are now 
in a better position than ever to 
supply your wants. 

Our merchandise has been selected 
with special care, and with one 
thought in mind; to give you the 
best goods that we can guarantee, 
and sell at a price that will be as low 
or lower than our competitors. 


Let us get acquainted. It will pay 
you to watch our space in this paper. 
We fit you out from head to feet. 
The University Haberdashery 
The Large Shop on the Hill 


J. J. GAINEYPropr. 
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Bigeer Dividends 


The demand among dairyman and buttermakers for 


Yvando 


Daifysmafn'’s 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


has greatly increased during the last few years owing to a firmer realization 

that the better the sanitary conditions, the easier it is to produce a higher 

quality product, and the easier it is to command the better market price. 
By improved sanitary conditions the buttermakers of Iowa last year were 

able to receive 12 cents per pound more on their yearly output of 100,000,000 

pounds. Bigger dividends from better sanitation has been their actual 

experience. } Indian in circle 
The dependableness of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 

and Cleanser to produce sanitary cleanliness, the unifor- 

mity of its cleaning ingredients, and its harmlessness 

to milk quality have all become familiar toa large majority 

of those engaged in dairying. They realize that anything 

less than the Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 

purity and dependable quality is lessening their oppor- 

tunity to earn bigger dividends from dairy sanitation. 
Your dealer can supply you in sacks, or for kegs and : 

barrels write your dairy supply house. in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., weeks. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


bUION GENT LG INSANE COM 


DONALD McPHERSON, Agent 


SSR 


Is the only American Company that 


owns $76,000,000 of farm mortgages 


SRS 


Medical Examiner : 


Dr. Floyd R. Wright 414 Eddy Street 
BOTH PHONES 
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Doctor of 
Medicine 


Now is the Time Your Hens 
Need a Tonic 


Moulting weakens a hen—it brings 
her vitality down tolowebb. To 
help the hen over this period you 
ought to feed hera tonic to keep 
her system vigorous, well able 
to force out the old quills, grow 
anew feather crop and get back 
on the job laying eggs well be- 
fore the winter sets in. Keep 
your hens toned up. 


What your hens need right now is 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. This 
splendid tonic is the result of m 
lifetime experience as a doctor 0 
veterinary science, a doctor of medicine and a successful 
poultry raiser. Ittones up the dormant egg organs, off- 
sets the weakening effects of moulting, quickens quill 
shedding, makes for a new feather growth and makes 
hens lay. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


Not a Stimulant, but a Tonic 
Shortens Moulting Period—Makes Hens Lay 


This is also a splendid tonic for fattening poultry for 
market. It helps the birds digest the maximum amount 
of their ration and convert it into flesh. It keeps poultry 
healthy and fit while cooped up. Besides, my Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a is an excellent constitutional remedy for roup. 


= So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
will make your poultry healthy, make hens 
lay, help chicks grow and shorten the moulting 


























Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Taken off pasture, put on 
dry feed and closely con- 
fined, your stock are apt 
to get out of fix during 
winter. Some are liable 
to get constipation, drop- 
sicalswellings, stocky legs. 
but most common and 
dreaded of all diseases, 
especially among hogs, is 
worms—worms. Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic will keep your 
stock toned up, enrich 
their blood, keep their 
bowels regular and will 
rid them of worms. 25-Ib. 
+ Fey! 100-Ib. sack 65.08, 
maller packages as low 
as 50c, Exceptin Canada, 
the far West and the 
South, 





























































































period, that I have authorized my dealer in Dr. Hess 
lock anak ts os deeoeteae an t alin. omen 
flock and if it as m, return 
BF the empty packages and get your money back. “@@ Instant 
Fi a Louse Killer 
My new Poultry Book on y reputa- 
tells all about Pan-a-_ ble dealers whom | all farm stock Dust the 
ce-a. It’s free. Z you know, never by hens and chicks with it, 
peddlers. in the cracks, or keep it in 
5 the dust bath, the hens 
will distribute it. Also 


Buy On My Money- 
Back Guarantee 


1} Ibs. 25c; 5 lbs. 60c; 

25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except 

SS ; in Canada and the far 

Sec SS West. Pan-a-ce-a costs 

= gots toperday Sor thiety 
‘ow! 


destroys bugson cucum- 
ber, squash and melon 
en = rose bush 
etc., s! on 
a Comes on - ait 
ng-top cans, . . 
Ibs. 60c. Except in Canada 
and the far West. I guar 
antee it. 




















DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Peres tT 
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Notes on a Summer in Germany. 
(Continued from page 50. ) 

out of Germany to America?’’ Of 
course, the big German steamers had 
stopped running and no guarantee 
was given that the English boats 
would run, so many went to Holland 
to take the boats of the Holland- 
American Line. We were advised to 
get to Holland if possible. The 
Embassy arranged with the German 
government to run a special train for 
Americans from Berlin to Rotterdam. 
A large number took the first train 
out and many were able to arrange 
passage and come home. The next 
week it seemed more hopeless and the 
American Ambassador arranged with 
the Holland-American Line to sell 
125 steerage tickets. First these were 
given to women and children and 
young women travelling alone. Pre- 
ference was given to American born 
citizens. Another special train was 
trun to Rotterdam and about 450 
Americans came on it. We took this 
train. It took about 32 hours to 
make this 8 hour journey. It was 
made without incident and we were 
very comfortable. Since we were all 
Americans bound for home we knew 
we were all friends and thus enjoyed 
ourselves very much. 

When we arrived in Rotterdam 
many were able to obtain good accom- 
modations on the Steamer Ryndam. 
We were among the fortunate. Many 
of those who had obtained the steerage 
tickets were able to change them for 
first and second class accommodations. 
This was done after sailing however 
and a great many. came across as 
steerage passengers. The boat com- 
pany and first and second class 
passengers had no objection to the 
steerage passengers using the entire 
boat. Altho the boat was crowded 
and the food was not as good as the 
Holland-American Line is noted for, 
we were going home to our United 
States and so we were happy. 
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The profits in poultry come most 


richly to those who solve the feed- 
ing of poultry. H-O Scratching 
Feed—every bag tagged with guar- 
anteed analysis—is a poultry profit 
maker. It contains a liberal pro- 
portion of plump, wholesome grains. 
Would you like a sample? 


H-O POULTRY FEEDS 


include 
Poultry Feed 
Dry Poultry Mash 


Crack Feed 
Scratching Feed 


J.).Campbell, Gen. Sales Agt. Hartford, Conn. 


THE H-O COMPANY 
Mills: Buffalo, N. Y. 

















CADY’S 


EAST HILL 


MARKET 


Handling the best 
in the City 





Special Prices 
to Fraternities 


Quality and Service 
Unexcelled 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 41) 


M. F. Barrus_-.....-._---.. Plant Pathology 
L. J. Cross Agricultural Chemistry 
O. A. Johannsen Biology 
C. H. Myers Plant Breeding 
Those appointed to grade of as- 
sistant professors are : 
A. L. Thompson Farm Management 
Royal Gilkey Extension Teaching 
C. T. Gregory Plant Pathology 
L. R. Hesler Plant Pathology 
Plant Pathology 
Plant Pathology 
E. W. Benjamin Poultry 
A. T. Eames Botany 
ree "ae eer Soil Technology 
E. E. Barker___.__ __..-.... Plant Breeding 
E. M. Tuttle Rural Education 
Robert Matheson_.__ Economic Entomology 


W. H. Rankin 


The Agricultural 
Quadrangle and A\l- 
umni Field present an 
entirely different as- 
pect to the students who left last June. 
The Schoellkopf Memorial Building is 
practically finished, altho it will not 
be used by the teams this Fall. Forms 
are going up rapidly for the Stadium 
seats and the concrete curbing around 
the quarter-mile track is finished. The 
work of filling in the track with cinders 
to a depth of eighteen inches is pro- 
gressing. 


Changes on 
the Campus. 


The new Animal Husbandry Build- 
ing is completed and has been accepted 
by the State architect. The depart- 
ment has moved to its new quarters. 
During the winter the building will be 
heated by a set of portable boilers, 
since connections can not be made 
with the rest of the Agricultural heat- 
ing pipes. 

The Stock Judging Pavilion is com- 
pleted and ready for acceptance. 

Work on the Agronomy building 
has progressed. All the outside paint- 
ing and plastering is finished. 

The big organ in Bailey Hall has 
not as yet been accepted, altho the 
construction is finished. Work of 
laying the linoleum on the floors has 
been going on since the close of the 
Summer School. 


Conntryman 


Among the most important repairs 
done by the University is the relining 
of the large University reservoir. 
While work was going on the Uni- 
versity was supplied from city mains. 

The bids for the new Armory and 
Drill Hall which is to be built on the 
site of the Fuertes Observatory, were 
received at the Treasurer’s office on 
September 28. 


In order to promote 
Findlay interest in Land Drain- 
Drainage Prize age among the stu- 

dents of the College 
of Agriculture, two prizes, of twenty- 
five and ten dollars respectively, are 
offered by Mr. James A. D. S. Findlay, 
of Salisbury Mills, New York, for the 
best discussions of some phase of 
drainage improvement. 

This competition has been es- 
tablished by Mr. Findlay as a result 
of his observation of the great needs 
for and benefits to be derived from 
better land drainage in New York 
State. 

The discussions shall be in essay 
form, of not less than one thousand 
or more than three thousand words in 
length, typewritten on 8 by 10% 
paper. The papers entered will be 
presented at an evening session during 
Farmers’ Week in 1915, and may be 
either read or delivered from memory. 
Seventy-five percent will be allowed 
for subject matter and twenty-five 
percent on presentation. 

Any regular, special, short-course 
or graduate student in the College of 
Agriculture is eligible to enter this 
competition. 

Duplicate copies of papers should be 
submitted to Professor E. O. Fippin, 
of the College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y., on or before January 10, 1915. 

The papers will be judged by a 
committee of three persons. 

For further information, see any of 
the following persons: Dr. H. O. 
Buckman, Professor B. B. Robb, 
Professor E. O. Fippin. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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“THE ONLY ONE IN ITHACA” 


(Doll’s CASH Store) 


If you are looking for a Balmacaan, Mackinaw 
or Overcoat look for 


The House of Quality 


compare price and quality, then you will 
know what Cash means to the merchant. 


Of course your check is good. 
GEO. F. DOLL 418 Eddy Street 
OFFICIAL OUTFITTER to the Cadet Corps. 


MEN’S 


ATHLETIC 
FURNISHINGS GOODS 


A POSTAL CARD REQUEST 


will bring you a copy of our 
list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular 
and recommended books as used 
at the New York State Agricul- 
tural College here at Ithaca. 


The Corner Bookstores 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Campus Notes 

(Continued from page 56) 

Dr. L. H. Bailey is at 
present traveling with 
his wife and daughter, 
Miss Ethel, thru New 
Zealand to study agricultural and 
governmental conditions there. He 
has gone, so ‘‘ Science’’ informs us, 
as the guest of the New Zealand 
government to attend the Australasian 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


An honor was _ be- 
stowed on one of the 
college staff and upon 
the Department of 
Home Economics by 
the election of Professor Martha Van 
Rensselaer to the presidency of the 
American Association of Home Eco- 
nomics at their annual meeting re- 
cently held in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The annual New York 
The State Fair State Fair was held 

in Syracuse August 31 
to September 5, inclusive. Nearly 
‘all of one wing of the State Institu- 
tions Building was occupied by the 
exhibits of the State College of Agri- 
culture. Sixteen departments of the 
college were represented in this build- 
ing, while the Plant Pathology, Ento- 
mology, and Vegetable Gardening De- 
partments staged their exhibits in the 
Fruit and Vegetable Buildings. A 
new arrangement of the booths met 
with general approval, as it allowed 
visitors to enter the booths and get on 
more intimate terms with the exhibits 
and the instrtictors incharge. Six of 
the booths were arranged along the 
walls, with the rest in two groups of 
five each in the center of the building. 

A COMPLETE FOOD 
PREVENTS SCOURING 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY 
| RTE NGL LRT TIRE 
RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


AND SELL THE MILK 


Dr. Bailey in 
New Zealand 


” 


Miss Van 
Rensselaer 
Honored 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 


. W. BARWEL 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


The exhibits illustrated graphically 
by means of charts, specimens, and 
other material the results of experi- 
ments conducted at the college. Some 
of the principles taught in Animal 
and Poultry Husbandry, General 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
were also demonstrated. It is esti- 
mated that between 85,000 and 110,000 
persons visited the College Exhibits. 


Geologic History and Origin of Soils 
(Continued from page 20) 
given rise to extensive areas of muck 
land. 

In conclusion it must be empha- 
sized that within the limits of these 
pages it has been possible only to indi- 
cate the most general features in the 
origin and history of the state’s soils. 
It would be necessary to consider 
many individual areas in detail to 
make the story complete. Perhaps 
what has been set down will serve as 
a clue to its fuller investigation, and 
also to make more intelligible some of 
the phenomena described in later 
articles of this series. If so, though 
fragmentary and imperfect, this ac- 
count will serve its main purpose. 


The Wells-Shonnon 0. I. 


“Outfitters to Men” 


request the honor of your 


presence at their 


Style Show 


now being held in their new 
quarters, Cor. State and 
Tioga Sts., featuring 


Clothes and Haberdashery 


of more than ordinary merit 
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‘*If you get it from us it’s right.” 


Buttrick & Frawley 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michaelson Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 
Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ATWATER’S The_Big_ Store with the Little Prices 


Everything to Eat—From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—-996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


We Manufacture 


The Cornell Brooder Heater 


Designed and recommended by the 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture. 

The new burner we are using now 
does away with all trouble caused by 
inferior gasoline and insures an abso- 
lutely efficient heater. 


| 
| 


Write for catalog of the celebrated 
Cornell Poultry Appliances. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Soils of New York State 
(Continued from page 25) 

Dekalb. This is the only residual 
soil in the state and comes from the 
same rock as the Volusia series. The 
area having been unglaciated, retains 
its original mantle altho altered to some 
extent by glacial wash. Itis a very 
poor soil, light in color, poorly drained 
and lowin humus. It is hilly and 
considerably eroded. It needs lime 
and is one of the poorest soils in the 
state. 

Norfolk. Were is the marine soil 
already spoken of. It is of a light 
gray to brown color. The humus 
content is low and lime may often be 
used to advantage. The drainage is 
fair. Its topography is level and the 
elevation low. Sandy loams and 
sands predominate. It is one of the 
important trucking soils of the State, 
not only because of its texture but 
because of its market facilities. 

It is then seen that the underlying 
geology plays a great part in the 
fertility of New York soils and that 
the outcropping of the limestone is an 
essential factor. With the points 
already presented in mind a detailed 
description of any section of the State 
should not only be clear but be filled 
with particular significance. Itis not 
a difficult matter to see the origin of 
the soils in any particular region of 
the State or to understand the reason 
for their response or non-response to 
agricultural operations. 


Accounting as a Factor in Home Ecomomics 
(Continued from page 33) 

The value of an account rests upon 
the ease with which the following in- 
formation can be gained from it— 
totals of receipts, expenditures, debts 
contracted and the relative expendi- 
tures for necessary living expenses and 
items which may,toa greater or lessex- 
tent, be considered luxuries. In a 
college account these subdivisions 
naturally suggest board, lodging, 
fees, dues, book, clothing, laundry, 
and miscellaneous items, classified to 
suit the individual. A more simple 


form showing cash receipts and ex- 
penditures only, gives merely a re- 
cord of totals, the valuable and 
interesting information obtained by 
the subdivision mentioned above being 
acquired only by the expenditure of 
much additional time. The usual re- 
sult is that either no comparison is 
made, or only that of totals for suc- 
ceeding years. 

In the same way household ac- 
counts may be kept without the 
necessity of many books and a com- 
plicated system. The comprehensive 
division given by Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards,namely—shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, and the higher life,—may well 
be used. Further subdivisions of 
these headings will depend upon 
circumstances in the household, and 
the wish of the individual. A con- 
sideration of these accounts involves, 
in addition to the record itself, such 
questions as (1) the budget, or the 
apportionment of the probable income ; 
(2) conveniences for ordering ; (3) 
payments by check ; (4) filing of re- 
ceipts for reference; and (5) the in- 
ventory of furniture and furnishings. 

The apportionment of the income 
at the beginning of each year is 
rendered comparatively simple by 
reference to the accounts of previous 
years. Whether the income is large 
or small, a wise division is important. 
Statistics have been compiled by many 
writers, showing the average annual 
expenditure of families of various 
nations and of different social con- 
ditions. Ellen H. Richards in ‘‘ The 
Cost of Shelter ’’* makes the following 
suggestion as to the subdivision of an 
annual income of $2,000,—$¢500 for 
reserve ; $300 each for rent, food, and 
operating expenses; and $200 each 
for clothing, travel, and miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The purchase of supplies is an im- 
portant item about which much has 
been written. Some simple device to 
ensure renewal of stock, as, for in- 
stance, a memorandum pad kept in 
the kitchen, saves the housekeeper 
much time and patience. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 





NeW York Sle College ot Adrculue at Corel Universi 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 
FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


CORNELL POULTRY 


A few cockerel pullets and mature breeding hens will be offered 
: for sale for October and November delivery. 

Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 
varieties may also be furnished : Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse 


Geese. Four Good Records by S.C. White Leghorns 
Eggs laid 1st year Eggs laidadyear Eggs laid3d year Total Eggs laid 3 years 

Lady Cornell 257 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 245 13h 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 1 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 660 


Market Eggs, Poulty, Feathers, etc. are always available at the Sales Room. 
DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Accounting as a Factor in Home Economics 
(Continued from page 60) 

The banking system is no longer a 
source of trial to women, and the con- 
venience of making payments by 
checks is as great in the household as 
in the commercial world. 

The preserving in an orderly fashion 
of receipted bills is also important. 
A simple indexed letter file serves 
this purpose well. Such receipts may 
not only settle disputed payments, 
but save the entry in the accounts of 
much detail. 

The inventory is of greatest im- 
portance as a factor in determining 
insurance, but it is also a convenience 
as a record of supplies on hand, and 
aids materially in the renewal of such 
stock as linen. 

With a knowledge of this type of 
account and its underlying principles, 
a student of institutional management 
is on more or less familiar ground. in 
considering the greater detail of the 
subjects she studies in preparation for 
the keeping of records necessary for a 
public institution, or for some enter- 
prise of her own. 


+Professor Haskins’ book, from 


which has been taken much of the 
historical aspect of accounts for this 
paper, deals, in considerable detail, 
with the method of keeping house- 
hold records. Published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London, 
1903. 

*The Cost of Shelter—Ellen H. 
Richards, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1905: 


Last Summer's Experiences in Germany 
(Continued from page 37) 
harvest, in two days entirely changed 
over, to the military service of the 
country, and the harvest entrusted to 
the hands of the women and children. 

While the train service was entirely 
taken over by the government and the 
public was advised that traveling 
would not be permitted, we still made 
a number of trips with no great incon- 
venience. We were constantly being 
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stopped by the military authorities 
and asked to show our passports and 
upon two occasions were surrounded 
by soldiers and arrested for being 
English. However, we were always 
taken, sooner or later, to some officer 
who would satisfy himself that we 
were Americans and after that there 
would be no difficulty until we had 
moved to another place. In going 
from place to place it was necessary 
to at once register with the police or 
military authorities. The people were 
very much excited and it was not wise 
to do anything that would arouse sus- 
picion. I was very anxious to take 
pictures, but one did not dare to even 
show a kodak. We even found the 
pinning on of a small American flag 
would arouse suspicion, as someone 
would surely think that you were an 
Englishman trying to pass off as an 
American. However, in the large 
cities, where they are accustomed to 
tourists, one was quite safe, as the 
authorities were able to recognize 
tourists, but in asmall town, where 
they were not accustomed to tourists, 
the people were quite suspicious and it 
was not safe for people who could not 
speak the German language. Travel- 
ing by train was very uncertain. At 
any time a train might be crowded 
with soldiers and a compartment in- 
tended for six people would be filled 
with perhaps twenty, with all kinds 
of baggage besides. The trains also 
ran very slow. Our trip from Han- 
over to the Holland border, which 
ordinarily takes three hours in times 
of peace, took eighteen hours, and 
then it was necessary to change trains 
six times. As most people were 
obliged to leave their trunks, generally 
every man, woman and child was 
carrying all the baggage they could 
manage. We did not have any par- 
ticular difficulty in getting over the 
German border but most people 
breathed a sigh of relief when it had 
been passed. We also were greatly 
interested in finding out what had 
been going on in the world since the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


FHlalftones [Mustrations Line Etchings 


Designing and Embossing Plates 


We are specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power for your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
or samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester N. Y. 
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Last Summer’s Experiences in Germany 

(Continued from page 62) 
war had started, as practically no out- 
side news had come into Germany and 
no news reached the public except 
such as the government was willing to 
allow. This news, in general was 
badly construed and quite often en- 
tirely false. We, of course, also found 
considerable false news outside of 
Germany, which seems to be one of 
the things accepted as a necessity 
of war. 

There is no use in speculating as to 
what effect the war will have on agri- 
culture in Germany, but the country 
could easily lose a half or two-thirds 
of its agricultural laborers and take 
their places by the use of improved 
machinery without any great handi- 
cap. Itis safe to say they use three 
or four times as much man labor on 
the same land in Germany as we use 
in America. 


Former Student Notes 

(Continued from page 46) 
the City Reformatory as in most all 
prisons is made worse rather than 
better. If our prisoners could all 
have a helping hand, many of them 
would make useful and law abiding 
citizens in contrast to the prison 
made criminals who are only let go 
to return again. The motto of the 
New Hampton Farms is, ‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.’ 

‘*’There are 600 acres in this Farm 
of which 125 acres are muck, 50 of 
them being tillable. The land isin 4 
somewhat run down condition. 

‘‘ The Farm is situated on the State 
Road from New York to Middletown 
and Port Jervis and is 60 miles from 
New York, four from Middletown. 
It borders the banks of the Walkill 
River. Most of the tillable part of 
the farm is perfectly level. The 
principal crops raised this year are 20 
acres potatoes, 20 acres corn, 18 acres 
oats, 20 acres truck, consisting of 
onions, table beets, turnips, carrots, 
cabbage, and about five acres of mis- 
cellaneous crops. 


‘* Next year there will be at least 
two hundred fellows up here and prob- 
ably by the following year all of the 
Hart’s Island ( New York City Reform- 
atory ) consisting of about five hundred 
will be up here. An appropriation for 
buildings amounting to $396,000 has 
been made for this place. This year 
the Farm has been run on an appro- 
priation of $10,000, which includes the 
cost of building the bunk-house, 
equiping the farm, paying the salaries, 
and the like. The horses and con- 
siderable other equipment have come 
from other City Departments. 

Quite a number of the fellows have 
taken jobs on farms after their time 
was up. Several who went back to 
the city are anxious to get out in the 
country again. Some of them, I 
think, really want to stay in the 
country because they like it, others 
only because they know it is free from 
temptation and most of all keeps 
them from getting in with their old 
companions. 

‘* Allin all I like my position even 
though it isa rather peculiar one in 
many ways andtiesonedown. There 
is the satisfaction of helping others 
and most of us are happiest when we 
are helping others. 

‘‘Wishing the COUNTRYMAN the 
best of success this coming year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Lossinc Buck.’’ 

‘14, B.S.—Eloise Dresser is teach- 
ing Home Economics in the Cleveland 
public schools. 

’14, B.S.—Mary Doty is managing 
the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Miss Doty also had 
charge of the purchasing of the equip- 
ment of the building. 

‘14, B.S.—Jeanette Evans had 
charge of the Home Economics work 
at Camp Chedwel, Chautauqua Lake, 
during the summer and will teach at 
the Greigsville high school this year. 

’14, B.S.—Agnes Keane is head of 
the Domestic Art and Sewing depart- 


mentof the High School of Ogden, 
Utah. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Reserved for the CROSS DOORHANGER CO. 
Fultonville, N. Y. 


ke"We Do Your Mending Free@a 


Forest City Laundry 
E. M. MERRILL 


BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St. 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


— 120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


Keep in touch with the College. Write and 
orm er tu ents let us kuow what you are doing—your 
iriends want to hear about you. 


One Dollar will send the Countryman to you for a year. 


Get Help from 
Pump Experts 


Finding out before } buy will save you 
t 


money and troublea 
water system. 

Our Consultation Department is helping 
hundreds of farmers daily to choose the right 
Pump forthe right need There are over 300 
types. One is best for your purpose. Find 
out which itis. Write our Mr. Gould, the 
man who knows all about pumps and their 
uses. Nocharge for this service. 


Custom GOuULDS 


aS N1 8 


Uy 

‘| outsell allothers Goulds pumps are made 

| by experts who make nothing but pumps. 
O es They focus all their skill on one product. 


And through specializing, manufacturing 
costs are lowered. You get best quality at 
lowest price. 
This Book Free 

Full of facts about pumps. Describes run- 
ning water systems for country homes how 
to figure tank capacity, piping, different 
kinds of wells, etc. Write to-day and get it 
by return mail. (29) 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
19 W. Falls St. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


) Largest Manufacturers of Pumps 
Wa i 


= for Every Service. 


er you buy a pump or 
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Former Student Notes 

(Continued from page 64) 

*14, B.S.—Katherine H. Mills, for- 
merly Home Economics Editor of the 
COUNTRYMAN, Is with the Erie County 
Farm Bureau. She is the first woman 
to be connected with farm bureau 
work in this state and it is very prob- 
able that the movement will be con- 
tinued in the future. At present she 
is holding three day extension schools 
and organizing Home Makers’ clubs 
in the county. 


’14, B.S.—Claribel Nye is state 
agent under the Federal government 
over the canning clubs. This work is 
in connection with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


"14, B.S.—J. J. Swift, former Busi- 
ness Manager of the COUNTRYMAN, is 
operating in partnership with his 
father a 75 acre fruit farm near Mid- 
dleport, N. Y. The principal kinds 
of fruit grown are apples, peaches and 
cherries. Mr. Swift believes the most 
logical and useful life for the graduate 
of an agricultural institution isto be a 
good farmer and an earnest worker for 
the welfare of his own community. 


’14, B.S.—Edna Alderman is in 
charge of the Domestic Science de- 
partment of the East Bank High 
School, West Virginia, and has super- 
intended the purchase of the school 
equipment for that department. 


’14, B.S.—Fannie D. Booneis teach- 
ing Homé Economics at Erie, Pa. 
The department there is a new one 
and Miss Boone, also, superintended 
the purchase of the domestic science 
equipment. 


THE SHOP 
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Business Men Can Make 
Money with an Orchard 


Business and professional men 
make successful fruit growers. 
They select a good location, pre- 
pare the soil properly, the they 


Plant Fraser’s Fruit Trees 


Fraser's trees are clean, strong 
healthy, scientifically grown. Get 
ready nowfor fall planting. Send 
for Fraser’s Tree Book, which de- 
scribes the right trees for a profit- 
able orchard. 


Samuel Fraser, Nurseryman 
94 Main St. GENESEO, N.Y. 


Cafeteria 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


THREE MEALS DAILY 


OF SHOPS 


Come rightin to headquarters where you can find everything for man’s wear at low- 


est prices. 


Leave your measure for One Half Dozen Shirts for ONE DOZEN DOLLARS. 


We have a whale of stock of Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps. 


TOWN SHOP—142 E. State St. 


L. C. BEMENT 


HILL SHOP—413 College Ave" 


The Toggery Shops 
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“We Treat Your Linen White” 


IT IS POSSIBLE 


to save 17% cents on every bag 
of laundry you have washed. 
Twenty-eight average customers 
did this during the year 1913- 
14. Investigate our Special 
Rates on soft wash. 


Both Phones 


STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 


Next to the White Gateway 
M. L. CAREY, °I5 H. O. BONNAR, 716 


You will want to know the 


STVDENT 
SVPPLY 
STORES 
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Everything Student 


Bring that old fountain pen in to us and get one of 


our Boston Pens. $1.00 allowed on any old pen. 
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Students ! 


Be Kind 
to 


Your Eyes. 


Use the right kind of Study Lamp and let us suggest that in 
determining the lamp you shall use that price should be a 
secondary consideration. Youreyes are worth more to you 
than 25c to $1.00 you may save by purchasing on basis of 
price only. 

Come in and look over our stock of 

Lamps for electricity, gas and oil, 

also other room fixings. ::  :: 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


115-117 South Cayuga St 213 East State St Ithaca, N. Y. 


CONLON+——Phhotographer 


HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


: 407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Freshmen! Mebet pect cosigan 
The Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 
F. 8S. ESCHENBURG 
NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery of our old reliable standard 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. Ithaca Phone—510 
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R. C. Osborn & Co. 


119-121 East State Street 


Thousands of students have bought 
OUR $1.00 FOUNTAIN PENS 
They ere guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WATERMAN and WIRT FOUNTAIN PENS 


CORNELL STATIONERY—over 50 designs. 
I. P. Note Book—complete—35c. 
Magazine Subscriptions at the Lowest Rates 


We have in stock the Largest Line of CANDY for Fraternity 
and Club Stores, also Crackers and Biscuit Supplies, Grape Juice 


R. C. Osborn & Co. 


THE— 
PRINTER 


Wise : 


is at your service for 
all classes of 


Fine Printing, Engraving, Ete. 


Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x 


The Palace 
Laundry 


323 and 325 EDDY ST. 


Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


cs We also carry in stock a very large assortment of 
Lm ed RA 


D4 AB ot PR Ped ees bey De HO DP A Fi beet ba Hd bb 


Carr & Stoddard 


High Class 
TAILORS 


Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 
where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
look this Special Department over, 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


The Jerseys 
ARE NOT SHORT-LIVED 


In 1313 eighteen Jersey cows were officially 
tested which averaged 12 years and 7 months 
of age. Average milk production 8617 Ibs. 
Average butter fat 387 lb. Longevity, Con- 
stitution and Economic Production are Jersey 
characteristics. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d St. New York City 


The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 


Senior Class Photographers 
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If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. Ss. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


DD. S. O’BRIEN 


ITHACA HOTEL : 
ithaca, N. Y. The Clinton House 


European Plan 


Ithaca’s Modern and A La Carte Service 
Up-to-Date Hotel 6:15 A. M. to midnight 


A La Carte Service at all hours 
in the Famous Dutch Kitchen or 


beautiful Dining Room :: ¢: :: Special Luncheon 
oo 12 to 2 P. M. 
Large and Small Banquet and 50c. 


Dining Rooms will be reserved 
for private parties. $3 


oH Carte Du Jour 12 to8 P.M. 
Many new rooms with tiled pri- 
vate bath single or en suite. 
Hm 
Musical program will be ren- After Theater Suppers a specialty 
dered by the Hotel Orchestra ba 
every noon and evening. 
aH 
J. A. & J. H. CAUSER, Props. 


*5 


Music Every Evenin& 
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PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 
Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


THE DRYDEN ROAD CAFETERIA, Inc. 
209-211 DRYDEN DOAD 
“We set the standard on the Hill.” 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


White & Burdick Co. 


Cornell Song Books’ - - $1.25 The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 


New York State Rural Problems - $1.00) Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


L.W.Bailey's Poems - - 25/ BROOK BINDERY 


write to the Blank books ruled and bound to order 


Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
Cornell Countryman, Ithaca, N. Y. We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. Will Tree’s 113 N. Tioga St. 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 


For Plumbing, Gas Fitting Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 
121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Norton Printing Co. 


@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 
317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 


College Fraternity and of work that requires a large amount 
> 


of machine type-setting. 
Commercial Printing ee % ssl 
Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 
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Pianos, Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Ukeleles, Violins 
Rented or Sold on Easy Payments. ‘‘SongsofCornell.” All 


the Latest Music. Strings and Supplies for all 
instruments at lowest prices. 


LENTS SSK STORE eee fee 5. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINES, RECORDS, ETC. 


Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


Photographer and Kodak Dealer 


Specialists in Both Departments. 
y/~ DB KODAKS FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE 
Vitae For sixteen years we have photographed Cornell 


students at the same stand. 


Over 115 and 117 E. State St. Both Phones 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


£o to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 
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MxM Ome 
60 Days 


fava (lg 


Pil Show 
You How 


To make them grow faster—thrive better—lIook better— 
Put on flech on no more feed—stop losses from worms— 


I have done it for thousands of farmers and stockmen—I'll do it for you. All I ask is the 
privilege of sending you enough Sal-Vet to last your stock 60 days. Isimply want to show 
you what a remarkable change Sal-Vet wiil work on your sheep, your hogs, your horses 
and cattle. I want to show you how it will improve their condition—rid them of all 
stomach and free intestinal worms which are the biggest drain on your stock profits. 
I don’t ask a penny of pay in advance. I prove all my claims first—and if you are 
rot satisfied at the end of 60 days, you do not pay mea cent. 


WALA 


The Great TgAV and Stock 
Worm Destroyer Se Conditioner 


Sal-Vet is firsta worm destroyer; second, a conditioner; a medicated salt. It contains several medicinal 
elements which promptly kill and expel stomach and free intestinal worms and in the meantime puts the digestive 
organs in a healthy, vigorous condition. It sharpens the appetite—tones the blood—puts life and vitality 
into the whole system. It aids digestion—helps the animal to derive more gvod from its feed. 


No Drenching—No Handling —They Doctor Themselves 


f 2 Put it where all your stock—sheep, lambs, hogs, horses é 
and ¢ », can get at it daily and they will docto “Ins . It will keep your hogs, sheep and lambs from 6 o 
dying—make your horses and cattle look better, thrive Sake suaee you money in saving fee¢—make you more ee oe < 
profit by making your stock more valuable. Lwant to prove ali this on your own farm and before you oe OVP 
pay me one cent. You cannot afford not to accept this open, liberal offer. You pay the small freight é eo 
charge when it arrives and I will send you enough Sal-Vet to feed your stock 60 days, after that you ; 
pay if pleased. Read this letter : 
From Sec” ¥, Amer. Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n. 

**I write to say that I have been a free user of Sal-Vet ever since its introduction and find that 

it is a perfect worm exterminator. | feed Sal-Vet as I would salt and it positively does all 

that you claim for it. There is nothing within my knowledg: e as good and reliable or as 

cheap. it expels worms and puts stock in fine condition.’ . C. STONE, Peoria, Ill. 


Send No Money - Simply Send Coupon If you could open and read a 


letters I get, voicing the ea 
preciation of hundredsof stockmen and farmers—who have taken advantage of yh 
liberal offer, you would not delay a minute in sending me the coupon requesting 
enough Sal-Vet tu feed your stuck 60 days, especially when I doit before 
you pay. Now fill in the coupon,- telling how many head of stock you 
are feeding—mail at once. Sal-Vet costs but one-twelfth of a cent per 
day for each hog or sheep. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, President (42) 


THE S. R. FEIL CO., Dept.cC, Cleveland,O. we Ha Seos 
‘f 


Prices; _40Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., 
$13.00:500 Ibs. . $21.13. No orders filled for less than 40 Ibs. MSs oe 
9 


on this 60 day trial offer. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 





AND BOOKBINDERS 
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College Songs 


Do you still sing them ? 


The Agricultural Association has just published a new book of 


Cornell and Other College Songs 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


NEW YORK STATE RURAL PROBLEMS 


By L. H. Bailey, $1.25 
BAILEY’S POEMS—25 cents 


Send Orders to 


GHE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Ithaca, N Y. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


The Union Seed and Fertilizer Co. 


has purchased from 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
the well-known brand 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal ” 


The Manufacture and sale of this brand 
will hereafter be exclusively by the 


Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


Below is shown a fac-simile of the Red Tag 
which will be attached to each bag of 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


Address all communications to 


AMERICAN SEED & FERTILIZER COMPANY 


27 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please inention The Cornell Countryman 
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The Cornell Countryman 


SO 


ADVERTISERS just a word about 


The 
Cornell 


Countryman 


¢ Over Six Thousand Farmers have attended the 

N. Y. State College of Agriculture at Cornell 

University and they still keep in touch with 

their Alma Mater through the monthly magazine, 
The Cornell Countryman. 

q@ They are the progressive, prosperous, scientific 


farmers who demand the best commodities 


Let us ‘help you to reach this select 
class and increase your sales 


on. 


Write for advertising rates and further information 
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The Cornell Countryman, Inc. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Your appreciation has been our success 


NEW PROCESS DRY-CLEANING 
DID IT BECAUSE IT 
CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 


Che Waldorf 


$4.50 Meal Tickets for $4.00 Specia] Sunday Dinner 
R. S. WEAVER 319 EDDY STREET 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds ee 
and jewelry and do all kinds ‘ Geggie s Jewelry Store 


136 East State Street 
repairing neatly at 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; — Cars, Service 
ala Carte; Stone Ballast 


Automatic Electric Block Sliaigle 
COMFORT SAFETY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The Silo for ‘‘ Cornell’’ Men. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


( Patented ) 


Here’s the new type of silo—the silo that has raised the standard of quality 
of ensilage for feeding. The silo whose walls are moisture proof and air-tight 
and consequently keep ensilage from becoming sour, moldy or rotten. 

THE NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO is built of hollow vitrified-clay tile, 
reinforced by two continuous steel bands between each layer of blocks. There 
are no staves to warp, shrink or split. No hoops to tighten. No continual re- 
pair bills. Never needs painting. The Natco Imperishable Silo is 


Weatherproof Decayproof Fire-resisting 


It will last a lifetime 4nd the first cost is practically the last cost. It can be 
erected by any mason as easily as a carpenter builds the old type of silo. 
When completed you have a very attractive as well as an efficient and durable 
silo added to your permanent farm building assets. 


WRITE FOR FREE SILO BOOK We have an attractively illus- 
A trated book which we will be 
glad to send free to Cornell men or toany farmer interested in keeping ensilage 
fresh, sweet and succulent. Write for a copy now and names of owners of 
Natco Imperishable Silo in your locality 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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ROTHSCHILD BROS. 
Brand New Apartment Store 


A magnificent new four story building now being 
fitted with an up-to-date equipment. 


Fully stocked with an attractive assortment ofnew 
and moderately priced stock of merchandise in 
every Department. 


A full line of Student Room Furnishings in our 
new spacious basement sales room and a very at- 
tractive assortment of Men’s Furnishings at the 
prices you can afford to pay. 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


Cor. State and Tioga Sts. Ithaca, N. Y, 
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SEPARATORS 


are the cheapest 
as well as the best 


LOOK AHEAD! 

DON’T TRY TO SAVE $10.00 TO- 
day if it means a loss of 25 cents a 
day for all the years a cream sepa- 
rator may last you. 


THAT’S JUST WHAT YOU WILL 
do if you buy a cheap or inferior 
cream separator simply because its 
first price is a little less than that of 
the DeLaval. 


WHEN A PRUDENT MAN BUYS A 
‘ream separator he knows that 
wulat he is really paying for is not 
just so much iron, steel, brass and 
tin, whether it is called a separator 
or not. 


WHAT HE WANTS ISA MACHINE 
to perform a certain service, and he 
must be sure of the machine doing 
the work for which it was intended 
as thoroughly and with as little 
effort as possible on his part. 


THOUSANDS OF BABCOCK AND 
other tests have proved that the De 
Laval skims closer than any other 
cream separator under any condi- 
tions, and particularly under the 
harder conditions always experi- 
enced at times. 

JUST THINK WHAT A LOSS OF 
as little as 10 cents worth of cream 
at each skimming mfeans to you in 
a year—twice a day for 365 days— 
over $70.00, and with as many as 
ten cows the cream losses alone 
from an inferior separator usually 
amount to more than this. 


CREAMERYMEN, WHO ARE DE- 
pendent on their separators for 


business success, have long since 
found out the difference between 
DeLaval and other separators, with 
the result that DeLaval factory sep- 
arators are almost universally used 
the world over today. 

DE LAVAL SEPARATORS ARE 
identical in all sizes, for one cow or 
a thousand, and the differences be- 
tween separators are just the same 
with the smallest machine and the 
largest. They mean as much rela- 
tively to the little as the big user. 

THEN THERE IS THE SAVING IN 
labor because of the easier running 
and greater capacity of the DeLaval 
over other machines and the less 
care required in cleaning and adjust- 
ment, worth at least 1o cents a day. 


AND THERE IS THE INDISPUT- 
able fact that a DeLaval machine 
lasts from ten to twenty years as 
against an average of from two to 
five yearsin the case of other sepa- 
rators, or five times the average life 
of competitive machines. 


THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY 
DeLaval Separators are cheapest as 
well as best, why thousands of othér 
machines are yearly being replaced 
with DeLavals and why their use is 
rapidly becoming as universal on 
the farm as in the creamery, 


IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED 
moreover, that if first cost is a seri- 
ous consideration a DeLaval Separa- 
tor may be bought on such liberal 
terms that it will actually save and 
pay for itself, as many thousands of 
them have done. 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to prove to 


any prospective buyer. 


If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agency 


simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


The DeLaval Separator Co., 25°ctadsos si”. 


165 Broadway . - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


4NDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N. Y. 








